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[Is your conscience clear? Have you 

saved one life when you could 
have saved many? Have you saved 
none when you might have saved 
some? 

Into this admirable form the 
Literary Digest condenses, at the top 
of its front cover page, the case for 
its great drive in behalf of the 
Hoover fund for the starving chil- 
dren of Europe. The total of its 
collections now exceeds two million 
dollars, and it is pleasant to note that 
the contributions of the last week 
recorded amounted to more than 
$660,000. This is a result to be 
proud of, but our energetic contem- 
porary is by no means satisfied. “If 
all the millions,” it says, “who read 
the Digest had done what thirty or 
forty thousand have done, no hungry 
children would still be waiting for 
food; none would shiver with cold; 


none would waste away with disease 
caused by under-nourishment and ex- 
posure.” May the appeal meet with 
the response it deserves! 


|: engee RABBIT he lay low and say 

nothing. That seems to be the 
only correct statement that can be 
made about Mr. Harding and his in- 
dication of intention concerning a 
league of nations. Of incorrect state- 
ments there is a plenty; but there is 
one that calls for special notice. 
When Senator Knox made his call 
at Marion he admitted that some of 
the irreconcilable Senators were dis- 
turbed by a “rumor” that Mr. Har- 
ding was considering the possibility 
of an amendment of the present 
League. The Pennsylvania Senator 
went on, according to the report, to 
comment as follows: 

I never credited that rumor, because | could 
not imagine Senator Harding misconstruing 
the mandate of the American people and back- 
tracking on declarations made in campaign 
speeches. Following my conference with him 


this morning, I am assured that he has no 
such idea in mind. 


Now, while President-elect Harding 
is at this time keeping his own coun- 
sel, he made very explicit statements 
on this subject during the campaign, 
and these statements leave him per- 
fectly free to consider the desirability 
of an amendment of the present 
League. So far from such consid- 
eration being a “back-tracking” on 
his campaign declarations, he is ac- 
tually pledged to move in precisely 
that direction if, in full view of the 
world situation as he finds it, such 
a course shall prove necessary. The 
question is not foreclosed, either by 
his own promises or by any mandate 
of the American people. Mr. Wilson 
made a great mistake in claiming a 
non-existent mandate for the particu- 
lar course which he desired to pur- 
sue, with consequences deplorable be- 


yond calculation. Surely the time 
has come when men of intelligence 
and patriotism, irrespective of party, 
should insist on this question being 
considered on its merits, with the 
sole object of arriving at the best and 
wisest possible conclusion. 


? not paired,” said Senator Edge, 

“I would have voted to sustain 
the President’s veto, because, in my 
judgment, his argument in present- 
ing the veto was absolutely unanswer- 
able.” We are inclined to agree with 
the New Jersey Senator. It is pos- 
sible that some immediate benefit will 
accrue from the revival of the War 
Finance Corporation. But unless 
that benefit was so certain, so great, 
and so clearly unobtainable in other 
ways as to make an overwhelming 
case in favor of the measure, the 
general objection against resort to 
artificial props such as it provides 
must be regarded as conclusive. Al- 
though only eight Senators were re- 
corded in favor of sustaining the 
veto—five voting on that side, and 
three declaring their opposition, 
though unable to vote on account of 
being paired—it is noteworthy that 
five of the eight were Republicans. 
The temptation to do anything that 
promises, or seems to promise, relief 
to the farmers in the trying and re- 
grettable position in which they now 
find themselves is perfectly intelli- 
gible, but it is just that kind of temp- 
tation which has to be resisted in 
these critical times if we are to get 
things back to a solid basis. 


F quite exceptional interest is 
the proposal for State control of 
trade and business associations which 
is to be embodied in the Lockwood 
Committee’s report as a result of the 
startling, facts brought out by Mr. 
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Untermyer. In so far as this con- 
trol is to be directed to the suppres- 
sion of bad practices and to the pro- 
motion of publicity, there can be no 
doubt of its desirability. Until the 
plan has been formulated and pub- 
lished, it will be impossible to judge 
of the merits of its other provisions. 
But there is good reason to expect 
that the scheme, drafted as it will be 
with the skill and knowledge that Mr. 
Untermyer commands, will embody 
features of the very highest impor- 
tance, and will have great influence 
on legislation in other States and at 
Washington. 


oo PERSHING’S plea to the na- 
tions to limit armaments should 
give cheer to the downhearted. They 
can hardly say that no good has come 
out of this greatest of all wars when 
an officer of General Pershing’s rank 
and experience can cry: hold, enough! 
This is evidently a very different 
spirit from that which early in 1914 
often seemed to find in war an ob- 
ject in itself. The new spirit has 
been born, and the nations of the 
world should see to it that it is prop- 
agated. There is no real cause for 
discouragement if, for instance, 
France, her geographical position be- 
ing what it is, is still fearful. The 
vitality of the new spirit will be evi- 
denced not by an emotional outburst 
against arms, but by a practical deal- 
ing with present situations in a man- 
ner indicating a love of peace, even 
on the part of military men. 


HAT Cardinal Gibbons, after be- 

ing for some time apparently at 
the point of death, has made an en- 
couraging rally is good news to mil- 
lions. Now nearing the age of four- 
score and ten, he was the youngest 
bishop at the great Ecumenical Coun- 
cil of fifty years ago, and was made a 
Cardinal in 1886. In all this long 
career he has stood a shining example 
of that broad and mellow humanity 
which embraces alike Catholic and 
Protestant, Jew and Gentile. And 
again and again he has shown him- 
self no less a patriotic American than 
a devoted father of the Church. That 
this fine and venerable figure, com- 
bining serene dignity with genuine 


democracy, may still long be with us 
must be the ardent wish of his coun- 
trymen, without distinction of creed. 


HE slayer of “Monk” Eastman 
a Federal dry agent and a pal 
of gunmen—the fact is not surpris- 
ing to those who have watched the 
high-handed methods of the persons 
charged with enforcing the Volstead 
act. But the subsidiary facts are 
equally interesting. Eastman and 
his murderer met with friends at a 
café in Brooklyn and, deciding to 
seek the brighter lights of New York, 
our Federal dry agent called a taxi 
and, we must assume, paid for it with 
Uncle Sam’s money. Drinks went 
merrily round until a late hour, but 
these were of course commandeered. 
After the shooting, the Federal dry 
agent jumped on taxis, ordering 
them, without paying fare, to go 
whither he wished. We should be 
making too much of this if it were 
an isolated instance of lawlessness. 
But the direct testimony is overwhel- 
ming of agents taking bribes, confis- 
cating liquor in order to supply it to 
thirsty souls at high prices, moving 
cellars for a consideration, and, in 
general, becoming rich. What are 
the qualifications for a dry agent? 
We have never heard them stated by 
the Treasury Department. 


O then, after seeing to a revision 
of their Constitution, we are to 
turn back Santo Domingo to the Do- 
minicans. Our military administra- 
tion did very well; got the Govern- 
ment out of debt, suppressed ban- 
ditry, improved the roads, gave the 
Dominicans their first taste of effi- 
ciency. But solvency, industry, ef- 
ficiency, are things foreign to the 
Dominican genius; it is to be ex- 
pected that the Dominicans will re- 
vert to their old ways as soon as our 
Marines leave. We take it they 
have a heaven-derived right to be as 
lazy and unsanitary as they please; 
only failure to pay their debts could 
justify foreign interference. In time, 
probably, it will be necessary to step 
in again and compel the Dominicans 
to solvency, when the sentimentalists 
will again have a whack at the party 
in power and the officers and troops 


| 


of occupation. The occupying ma- 
rines doubtless include some fools and 
brutes; but the proportion of these 
is so small that our men come off with 
credit. 


7 newest rulers by the grace of 

the sovereign people employ 
strange advocates to justify their 
past and present conduct before the 
sovereign people of America. Lenin 
enlisted the promoter Washington B. 
Vanderlip in the service of his propa- 
ganda, and King Constantine relies 
on the volubility of his sister-in-law, 
Princess Anastasia, to acquaint her 
countrymen with the malignant slan- 
der of which he has been the innocent 
victim. We should be loth to add to 
the slander by insinuating that the 
prospective billions of the one and the 
undeniable claim of the other to her 
popular nickname of “Dollar-Prin- 
cess” entitled them to the distinction 
of being consulted as authorities for 
the enlightenment of the American 
reader. We rather assume, in jus- 
tice to the great democrat of Moscow 
and to the irreproachable constitu- 
tionalist of Athens, that they recog- 
nize in the amateurishness as to mat- 
ters political of their respective advo- 
cates an element that will recommend 
them to the unsophisticated Ameri- 
can. The men who know are usually 
so clever at manipulating the facts 
as to make their presentment of them 
suspect in the eyes of the uninitiated. 
In Europe, especially, the handling of 
knowledge has been carried to a con- 
summate and wicked art. “In Amer- 
ica,” says Princess Anastasia, “a 
campaign of slander doesn’t go very 
far, but in Europe those in control 
of propaganda can make or mar rep- 
utations.” The knowledge, in other 
words, which gives a man control 
of propaganda is in bad odor in 
straightforward America. Lenin and 
Constantine are better served by an 
honest show of ingenuous innocence 
as to political affairs in their spokes- 
men. 


HE wisdom of the choice must be 
apparent to all who read Mr. 
Charles H. Grasty’s account of his in- 
terview with Princess Anastasia, for- 
merly Mrs. William B. Leeds. In an 
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admirable but, from a European pro- 
pagandist’s point of view, indefensi- 
ble desire to be fair to the King’s op- 
ponents she admits that he had tried 
to keep out of the war “until he 
should be compelled to enter by na- 
tional duty and interests as he saw 
them.” The wicked propagandists in 
Venizelos’ employ, knowing, or pre- 
tending to know, in exactly what 
light he saw them, used to insinuate 
that in Constantine’s eyes the national 
duty was his personal duty to brother 
Wilhelm and the national interest 
identical with a German victory. 
But the princess, happily innocent, 
we must presume, of that incrimi- 
nating knowledge, leaves it for the 
intelligent but uninformed American 
reader to conclude, as a logical infer- 
ence from that admission, that the 
King, though cautiously awaiting his 
time, was all along determined to 
throw in his lot with his ally, Serbia. 
Of that alliance between his coun- 
try and Serbia there is no mention 
in the interview. Of course, for 
those who wish to speak up for King 
Constantine it is much better not to 
know anything about it. An inkling 
of it would have impaired the capti- 
vating assurance with which the 
princess revealed that “Greece would 
have shared the fate of Serbia but 
for the King,” and might have made 
her falter at the thought that Greece 
might have averted the fate of Serbia 


but for the King. 
B* a majority of 3,208 votes to 
1,022, the Socialist Congress at 
Tours decided for junction with the 
Moscow International. This was to 
be expected since, early in Decem- 
ber, the Congress of the Socialist 
Federation of the Seine resolved by 
an overwhelming majority to place 
the French party under the dictator- 
ship of Moscow. A futile attempt 
was made, at the eleventh hour, to 
avert a schism which every one knew 
to be inevitable. A motion was put 


forward calling on the party to re- 
fuse the demand of exclusion con- 
tained in the telegram of the execu- 
tive committee of the Third Interna- 
tional. The resolution was, of course, 
rejected. Of what avail would it have 
Could Longuet 


been if adopted? 


and his followers have been satisfied 
to remain in the party whose major- 
ity preferred the leadership of a Sou- 
varine to his, of a Souvarine who, in 
his Bulletin Communiste, called the 
leader of the moderates the associate 
of all the traitors and adventurers 
who have chosen the Socialist party 
as a field for their operations? Now 
that the party is cleared of these un- 
desirables, Souvarine can steer it 
straighway into Utopia. There is 
nothing adventurous in that course, 
it would seem. 


i nee who have been agitating 
for a resumption of trade with 
Soviet Russia have sought to create 
the impression that such trade was 
being blocked by restrictions imposed 
by our Government. Such is not the 
case, for all restrictions except as to 
war material have been removed. To 
be sure, passports to Soviet Russia 
are not granted, nor can we have 
consular representation there, but 
since all dealings must be with the 
Soviet Government itself, and not 
with individuals or concerns in Rus- 
sia, these arrangements are not es- 
sential. On the other hand, our 
Government has made it very clear 
that it will not accept Soviet gold, but 
this is not in the nature of an official 
restriction upon Soviet trade, but 
the measure of self-protection which 
it takes with reference to any gold 
thus presented, as otherwise it would 
assume an unwarranted responsibil- 
ity. Certainly our Government can- 
not undertake to guarantee anybody 
who may offer gold without being as- 
sured as to its legal ownership. 


N° SPIRITUAL hygiene has as yet 
been invented to counteract the 


survival of the fittest in the eternal 
battle of the books. Only the worthi- 
est live on, and with them their mak- 
ers, after their mortal life has run its 
period. But Socialism is bent on put- 
ting a stop to this selective tendency, 
which restores among the dead the in- 
equality of whose curse it has almost 
freed the living. In France there is 
an Authors’ Union, affiliated with the 
General Confederation of Labor. The 
members of this union, mostly young, 
budding talents, complain of the tyr- 





anny of the Society of Dramatic 
Authors, which, they say, systematic- 
ally boycotts their work. The Society, 
to which the leading lights of the pro- 
fession belong, thus anticipates the 
selective office of History, and gives 
her a clue which she might uncritic- 
ally follow. Socialism, however, 
furnishes a remedy. The Confedera- 
tion of Labor some time ago called a 
strike of actors and stage hands for 
the purpose of forcing the managers 
to a less discriminate sifting of the 
manuscripts submitted to their ap- 
proval. Why not give each a chance 
in the order of its arrival on the 
manager’s desk? Such a_ system 
would eliminate the reader, who, of 
course, is a sycophant of the Society 
of Dramatic Authors. 


ATIENTLY we have waited for 

several months for an answer to 
the query, What is “pollyfoxing”? 
No hint of an answer has thus far 
been heard. Seven long years of 
the thing, whatever it is, the Mis- 
souri Republican convention formally 
charged upon the Democratic party 
of the nation. Does the word en- 
shrine a memorial to some dead and 
gone Polly Fox,’ whom tradition as- 
serts to have acted much as the 
Democratic party has acted this last 
septennate? Maybe so; but she 
must have been a local celebrity, for 
we do not find her in the books. And 
what was the art she practised? Was 
it something like pussyfooting, or pill- 
gilding, or dice-cogging, or bunk- 
shooting, or perhaps just plain bam- 
boozling? We can but vaguely 
guess. It can not bea highly virtuous 
thing, this pollyfoxing, else the Re- 
publicans would not have attributed 
it to the Democrats; it can not be a 
notorious thing, else some one would 
have spoken of it before; and it can 
not be a thing of uttermost sinfulness, 
else the whole Democratic party 
would ere this have stormed with re- 
sentment at the charge. No, it is 
obviously something less good than 
the best, less bad than the worst. But 
what it is eludes us. Missouri has 
heretofore come forth to be shown; 
let her now come forth to explain. 
An eager world awaits the explana- 
tion. 
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France and Germany 


LEFEVRE failed to convince 
* the French Chamber that the 

term of service with the colors can 
not safely be reduced below two 
years. But his warning as to Ger- 
man deception and evasion in the 
matter of disarmament has been 
strongly borne out by recent devel- 
opments. Still more important was 
M. Lefévre’s warning of the necessity 
of rigid Allied inspection and control 
of German scientific activities. “We 
should prevent science from giving 
a weak German army a _ powerful 
weapon of surprise.” This is not an 
alarmist shriek; it is a mild statement 
of melancholy fact. Maintenance of 
the Reichswehr at a strength not ex- 
ceeding 100,000, with no camouflaged 
system of reserves; absolute snuffing 
out of every other German organiza- 
tion with even the slightest military 
flavor; reduction of the civic police 
(armed as ordinary police, not sol- 
diers) to the very strictest limits 
prescribed by necessity (as deter- 
mined by the Allies) ; continuous and 
thorough inspection to prevent man- 
ufacture of arms, ammunition, air- 
planes, submarines, poison gas or any 
weapon of surprise, and to maintain 
the above-mentioned reductions; a 
cold enforcement of the treaty, deter- 
mined by considerations of justice to 
Germany’s victims as well as to Ger- 
many: only by such procedure can 
France be relieved of apprehension. 

But such stern procedure is not 
possible without an invincible Allied 
sentiment in its favor; and there is 
a growing doubt about such senti- 
ment. Man is not distinctively a 
laughing animal, as Locke would have 
it; or a talking or othergates sort of 
animal; he is preéminently and dis- 
tinctively a gullible animal: as suffi- 
ciently proved by the recent success 
of pro-German propaganda. M. 
Leygues has justly complained of 
such success in the United States. It 
is time to pull ourselves up short and 
recall that: Germany deliberately 
betrayed civilization ; Germany caused 
the death or maiming of twenty mil- 
lion human beings and the ineffable 
misery of many million more; Ger- 
many is responsible for the success of 


Bolshevism ; Germany introduced into 
warfare and statecraft methods which 
have compromised the respectability 
of the human race; Germany is try- 
ing to make France pay for the in- 
juries inflicted by Germany, and to 
recover her lost hegemony of Europe; 
Germany has a population of 59 mil- 
lions (when Austria is added, it will 
be 66 millions), whereas France has 
only 40 millions. The other day von 
Simons, the German Foreign Minis- 
ter, called upon the French Ambas- 
sador in Berlin, and informed the lat- 
ter that, if France should insist on 
enforcement of the Spa disarmament 
provisions, Germany could not be ex- 
pected to “come across” on repara- 
tions. This surpasses all records of 
insolence, ancient or modern. 

We have not seen the text of the 
reported German refusal to comply 
with the Allied order at once to com- 
plete fulfillment of the disarmament 
clauses of the Spa agreement, par- 
ticularly as regards the Einwohner- 
wehr formations in East Prussia 
and Bavaria. The Reichswehr seems 
to have been reduced to 100,000 men, 
as required; though we suspect an 
underground organization of  vet- 
erans whereby it could be quickly re- 
enforced. It is not clear how far eva- 
sion has been practised in the rest of 
Germany as to the Einwohnerwehr, 
the Sicherheitspolizei, and such-like 
organizations; the protest of the Al- 
lied Control Commission seems di- 
rected chiefly at Bavaria and East 
Prussia, where the EFinwohnerwehr is 
in full strength and vigor. In Ba- 
varia it is said to number 500,000 
well disciplined and appointed men. 
The German Government is reported 
to plead (or rather assert) as a suf- 
ficient ground for non-compliance, the 
Communist menace in Bavaria, and 
the Communist menace and the dan- 
ger of Bolshevik invasion in East 
Prussia. There is some color for the 
argument as to East Prussia; none 
or little as to Bavaria. The German 
Government is disingenuous and 
either in sympathy with or cowed by 
the Reactionaries. The Einwohner- 
wehr in Bavaria is the tool of the Re- 
action, and the Reaction in Bavaria 
is thinking mighty thoughts. We 
hesitate to accept the report that 


there are more than two million Ger- 
mans in the various illicit formations 
exclusive of the Orgesch (said to 
number a million men). But the sit- 
uation undoubtedly merits the pray- 
erful consideration of the Premiers, 
who will meet soon to consider it. 
While promptly enforcing disarma- 
ment, the Allies should at the same 
time guarantee the German Govern- 
ment against a reactionary or com- 
munist coup and against Bolshevist 
invasion. The German people can 
not be trusted with arms this year 
or next, or indeed for several lus- 
trums or decades. It is reported that 
for once Lloyd George is fully in ac- 
cord with the French, and would ap- 
prove occupation of German territory 
if necessary. The French, those 
wicked chauvinists, are not at all 
eager for occupation. The Ruhr 
miners implore the German Govern- 
ment to disband the Einwohnerwehr. 
The new year opens with this new 
cloud on the horizon. 

We hope that the Allies will pro- 
ceed to determine the total amount of 
the German indemnity uninfluenced 
by the recent German exhibitions of 
insolence and bad faith. In fixing the 
figure, the Allies must consult the 
community interest of nations, in 
which Germany shares; they must 
show a tenderness for future genera- 
tions of Germany. The sins of the 
German fathers should not be visited 
upon the German children farther 
than may be necessary ; but it, is even 
more important that the sins of the 
German fathers should not be visited 
upon French and Belgian children. 
The present German generation is 
apparently incorrigible and must be 
kept under surveillance and restraint 
for the general good. But the race 
is not incorrigible. Merely that the 
faults of their very great qualities 
are just now terribly in evidence. We 
English, French, Italians, and even 
Americans have the faults of our 
qualities; and these faults have been 
very much to the fore from time to 
time. The vile tendencies which we 


all carry on from our simian and 
feral past, but which our several poli- 
ties have on the whole tried to sup- 
press, have been carefully nurtured 
in the Germans by the Prussian sys- 
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tem of education. If the Reaction 
should succeed in Germany, there 
could be no hope for future German 
generations. If truth and humanity 
should be allowed to supplant dog- 
ma and brutality in the training of 
the German child, perhaps the sec- 
ond or third generation from now of 
Germans will give us another Kant, 
another Schiller, another Lessing, or 
another Bach. We want more Ger- 
man music of the old sort. In our 
vacations, which we Americans will 
hereafter spend outside of the United 
States to get a taste of social free- 
dom, we shall want good German 
beer. And we should like to drink it 
among cheerful German friends. 


Bethmann Hollweg 


\N the first day of the year the late 
Imperial Chancellor von Beth- 
mann Hollweg breathed his last, 
leaving a world unmoved by his exit. 
What greatness there was in him six 
years ago he derived from his office 
and his master’s favor, and when he 
lost them both the world lost all in- 
terest in his life. He had to die to 
arouse it for an instant to a vision of 
his faded glory and a passing tribute 
of pitying recollection. 

For an object of pity, rather than 
of scorn, should he be to posterity. 
The fourth successor of the iron 
Chancellor was a man of wax, mould- 
ed by the events which he was called 
tomould. It was his and Germany’s 
ill fortune, which she, at any rate, 
proved fully to have deserved, that at 
the time of the Empire’s greatest cri- 
sis so weak a man should have been 
destined to direct its hazardous 
course. He was a scholar and phil- 
osopher, but lacked that simple wis- 
dom of recognizing his own incapa- 
city for the task which his ambition 
had dared to assume. England’s 
declaration of war might have opened 
his eyes to his own incompetence, as 
it meant the collapse of his entire 
policy, which, as von Jagow defined 
it, had been “to make friends with 
Great Britain and then, through 
Great Britain, to get closer to 
France.” But in his blindness he 
saw in England’s step only the act of 
a traitor, unprovoked by any move 


of his own policy. He compared it 
to striking a man from behind while 
he was fighting for his life against 
two assailants. How could Great 
Britain, just for a scrap of paper, 
make war upon a kindred nation 
which desired nothing better than 
to make friends with her! 

It has been pleaded by his apolo- 
gists that these words, uttered in a 
state of extreme nervous excitement, 
should not be used to damn his mem- 
ory. The scrap of paper should be 
forgotten for the sake of that manly 
confession in the Reichstag that the 
invasion of Belgium was a wrong, to 
be made good again. And, to be sure, 
posterity would be inclined to forgive 
him the unguarded confession of his 
cynicism, if he had shown himself a 
man in standing by that nobler word. 
But he dared not. On December 2, 
1914, he resorted to the mangled 
Brussels documents to disavow the 
sincerity of his better self, and tried 
to absolve Germany of the wrong 
“to be made good again” on the 
strength of an alleged, but absolutely 
fictitious, breach of neutrality by Bel- 
gium. Thus he was bandied to and 
fro between his good impulses and 
his dread of the military camarilla, 
and covered with his flimsy dialectics 
the wrongs which his better nature 
disapproved. 

Devotion to his Kaiser, whom to 
serve he considered his duty as 
long as his service was acceptable, 
made him stick to his post under con- 
ditions so humiliating to his pride and 
his self-respect. But also, in his 
confidence that the German army 
was invincible, he saw a vision of a 
victorious Germany, at the head of 
a Central European Federation, dic- 
tating to Great Britain its conception 
of the freedom of the seas, and es- 
tablishing a Pax Germanica which 
was to cure the world of its evils. 
What trace would be discernible, in 
the brilliance of that future glory, 
of the indignities which von Beth- 
mann, then to be The Great, had en- 
dured for the attainment of that end? 
Upheld by that prospect and his 
“Kaisertreue,” he bore the despotism 
of the military junta, the derision of 
his enemies, and the reproaches of his 
inner self. 


History remembers many a states- 
man who died on the scaffold, a vic- 
tim of his opponents’ hate. Von 
Bethmann Hollweg was denied re- 
demption by such martyrdom. He 
was laid on the rack of his own re- 
morse, tortured by vain regrets and 
unpitied self-reproach. On the last 
of his visits to Berlin, we are told, 
he was seen walking in Unter den 
Linden, but few recognised in the 
stooping gait and careworn face the 
once stalwart figure of von Beth- 
mann. The tortures had anticipated 
death’s disfigurement. Who dare call 
it too severe a Nemesis? 


Will Anything Be 
Done for Housing? 


HE New York Legislature, at its 
special session held _ several 
months ago to deal with the housing 
emergency, passed one act that was 
calculated to have real efficacy toward — 
the relief of the housing shortage in 
New York City. Under the provi- 
sions of that act the city government 
was authorized to exempt from taxa- 
tion for ten years buildings to be 
constructed in the immediate future 
as dwellings for people of moderate 
means. But when the project came 
up in the Board of Aldermen, that 
body, by a vote of 34 to 28, refused 
to pass the ordinance providing the 
desired exemption. Now there is a 
movement to get that action recon- 
sidered, and there seems to be some 
possibility that it will be done. The 
question is one of national interest, 
as the same problem of housing short- 
age confronts most of our large cities. 
Opposition to such tax exemption 
is grounded in large part on sound 
principle—on the general principle, 
in favor of which there is certainly a 
very strong presumption, that any 
special exemption, and in particular 
any emergency exemption, sets a bad 
precedent. It is certainly true, also, 
that too many exemptions exist al- 
ready ; among other things, they have 
a most unfortunate disturbing effect 
on the natural course of investment. 
Justification of the proposed tem- 
porary exemption of new housing 
must rest, therefore, upon the estab- 
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lishment of some highly peculiar cir- 
cumstance bearing upon this particu- 
lar matter. 

That highly peculiar circumstance, 
however, can be pointed out without 
difficulty, and has been pointed out 
heretofore in these columns. Be- 
fore referring to it again, it may be 
well to advert to two recent devel- 
opments that have somewhat altered 
the situation. The astounding rev- 
elations of conspiracy and corruption 
brought out by Mr. Untermyer before 
the Lockwood Committee have shown 
that, over and above the fundamental 
difficulty that has existed in the case 
—a difficulty not only nation-wide 
but world-wide—there has been, in 
New York and doubtless elsewhere, 
monstrous obstruction by combina- 
tions and intrigues of a criminal 
or semi-criminal character. And 
it is also true that, since the 
time when the Legislature passed 
its act, there has set in a gen- 
eral decline of prices, which makes 
the problem of the near future some- 
what different from that of the recent 
past. But after all, the main factor 
in the situation remains for the pres- 
ent substantially what it has all along 
been. 

The fundamental fact about the 
housing shortage—the world over— 
is that capital invested in the pro- 
duction of a house, unlike that in- 
vested in the production uf ordinary 
commodities, depends for its remun- 
eration on the revenue to be expected 
from it during a long series of years. 
Instead of the turnover being com- 
pleted in three months, or six months, 
or a year, it takes thirty years, or 
fifty years, to complete the turnover. 
Accordingly, when prices are, or are 
thought to be, abnormally high, the 
investment is exceedingly unpromis- 
ing. Although rents at the time may 
be so high as to give a good return, 
or even an exceptionally high return, 
on the investment, it is certain that if 
costs of construction a few years later 
should fall to one-half of what they 
are, rents will fall correspondingly 
pretty soon after, and the man who 
built at the abnormally high prices 
—or, what is in effect precisely the 
same thing, the man who bought 
from him at the abnormally high 


prices—will be left holding the bag. 
As a matter of fact, even this does 
not do justice to the case. For, as it 
takes some time for the cessation of 
new construction to create any mark- 
ed shortage of houses, rents actually 
did not rise much for a year or two 
after construction had come to an al- 
most complete stop; accordingly, it 
was a good while before even the bait 
of temporary high returns existed to 
tempt capital into building. 

The object of the proposed ten-year 
special exemption is to furnish to per- 
sons building to-day a substantial off- 
set, continuing through a series of 
years, to the disadvantage which the 
present high cost of construction puts 
in their way. And here it is worth 
while to point out that the contem- 
plated encouragement to building con- 
sists not in the exemption itself, but 
in the fact that the exemption is ex- 
ceptional. A permanent exemption 
of improvements from taxation—the 
panacea of our single-tax friends— 
would not at all effect the desired ob- 
ject. If it were enacted that houses 
built in future years, as well as those 
built in this peculiar emergency, were 
to be free of tax, the man that builds 
at the high prices of to-day would la- 
bor under the same disadvantage, in 
comparison with the man that will 
build at low prices three years hence, 
as if there were no exemption at all. 
In case the exemption is adopted and 
results in a great stimulus to build- 
ing, it is quite certain that the single- 
taxers will claim this as a triumph 
for their cause; yet that claim will 
be absolutely unjustified. We con- 
fess that we regard the encourage- 
ment which the plan is thus likely to 
give to the single-tax idea as a dis- 
tinct drawback; but the logic of the 
case is clear, and we do not feel that 
the mere possibility of its perversion 
should operate as a bar to the adop- 
tion of a great measure of public re- 
lief. 

It is interesting to inquire what ef- 
fect will be produced upon the situ- 
ation by our actual entry into a peri- 
od of falling prices. While nothing 
absolute can be said on this point, it 
is important to note that the mere be- 
ginning of a fall of prices is as likely 
to discourage building as to promote 


it. For, so long as there was no sign 
of a fall, people had some reason to 
think that the prices would continue 
undiminished for a long time to come; 
but when they begin to fall there is 
a natural tendency to wait until there 
is some assurance as to how far the 
fall will go, before undertaking to 
build. Six months or a year from 
now, there may be better means of 
judging of the probable future of 
building costs; but in any such mat- 
ter, some risk must be run by legis- 
lators, and the delay in action has al- 
ready been so long as to bring on 
very serious trouble and threaten 
more. 

One of the causes to which the de- 
feat of the tax-exemption ordinance 
by the Board of Aldermen has been 
attributed is the opposition of “‘those 
who are more interested in State So- 
cialism than they are in housing re- 
lief.” To what extent this opposi- 
tion contributed to the result, we can 
not say; but it had its part in the 
matter. There are those who con- 
tend that it is hopeless to get 
adequate housing accommodations 
through the action of private enter- 
prise, and who are glad to help to 
make that supposed hopelessness an 
actuality. The experience of Eng- 
land, which has been grappling with 
housing scarcity much longer than 
we have, shows how damaging is that 
kind of view to any prospect of 
prompt remedy. Great schemes of 
governmental aid have been counted 
on to bring about the needed relief, 
but they have thus far yielded very 
small fruit. In the meanwhile noth- 
ing has been done to encourage build- 
ing by private enterprise, while on 
the contrary restrictive rent-laws 
have acted as most potent discourage- 
ment to it. There seems to be little 
doubt that, if the opposite policy had 
been pursued, while there might have 
been some aggravation of temporary 
hardship, the situation would by this 
time have been well advanced toward 
permanent remedy. And the same 


thing is true of our own country. The 
socialistically inclined conveniently 
forget that the failure of housing sup- 
ply is not a normal incident, but the 
result of an extremely abnormal dis- 
turbance of the price-level. 
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Why We Are Not 
Happy 


ONES calls Smith up on the tele- 

phone, to arrange some little mat- 
ter. Smith lives in an apartment 
house—a good “high-class” apart- 
ment house with all the standard con- 
veniences. But in Smith’s apartment 
house it is one man’s duty to attend 
both to the elevator and the switch- 
board. Accordingly, it is inevitable 
that, as a rule, whoever calls up a 
tenant in that apartment house has to 
wait a while before he gets any con- 
nection at all, the switchboard man 
being engaged in running the eleva- 
tor. And Jones, far from being tran- 
quilized by the thought that the thing 
is inevitable, frets and fumes over the 
“endless delay” that he always has to 
put up with whenever he tries to get 
Smith on the telephone. 

If Jones were to concentrate his 
mind not on the “endless delay”— 
perhaps a minute and a half, per- 
haps three minutes—which he has to 
endure with his ear at the receiver, 
but on the way in which the telephone 
has cut down almost to zero the dif- 
ficulty of communicating with Smith, 
he would of course feel very differ- 
ently about the matter. Before the 
days of the telephone, he would have 
had to walk half a mile, say, to look 
Smith up and then run the risk of 
not finding him at home. The trouble 
in the case has been cut down to one- 
twentieth, but that remaining one- 
twentieth is about as obnoxious as 
the whole used to be. Indeed, one has 
a feeling of being constantly engaged 
in wrestling with the telephone; 
whereas in former times, somehow or 
other, it didn’t seem necessary to get 
at so many Smiths or Browns or Rob- 
insons. In fact, it was not necessary. 
Within extremely wide limits, man 
instinctively cuts his coat according 
to his cloth. Things that are impos- 
sible don’t trouble his mind; it is only 
when they become possible that they 
begin to be difficult. 

Jones, therefore, is not so unrea- 
sonable as he seems when he fixes his 
mind on the imperfections of the tele- 
phone instead of dwelling upon its 
miraculous helpfulness. For life has 


got adjusted to the telephone; all our 
engagements, and habits, and obliga- 
tions, and expectations, are predi- 
cated on the fact of its existence. We 
often fall to wondering how we ever 
got on without it; but we got on with- 
out it because neither we nor the 
people with whom we have to do ex- 
pected the things at all that we now 
expect as a matter of course. It is 
just one case, out of the myriad all 
round us, of life swiftly catching up 
with the possibilities opened out by 
invention and discovery. 

In truth, there is an even more fun- 
damental trouble in the matter. Take 
the case of the “annihilation of 
space” that has been brought about 
by the railroad and the steamship— 
not as affecting the production and 
transportation of commodities but as 
bearing on the fundamental relations 
of life. How fine that a son at San 
Francisco can come and see his 
mother or father in New York in a 
four days’ journey—that no space 
upon this earth is so great as to make 
an insuperable bar to the meeting of 
kindred and friends! Yes; but will 
any one say that the ‘“‘annihilation of 
space” has done one-tenth as much 
to bring friends and relatives to- 
gether as it has done to drive them 
apart? The locomotive creates the 
space it annihilates ; the distances that 
separate us hardly existed until steam 
and electricity, while seeming to an- 
nihilate them, brought them into 
being. 

Of the ways in which material ad- 
vance is absorbed, and rendered in- 
sensible, by the all-devouring sponge 
of human adaptation, the name is le- 
gion. There is just one of a different 
kind from those we have been chat- 
ting about—being less purely psycho- 
logical—that may be mentioned in 
conclusion. It is a standing subject 
of wonder, with many persons, why 
the great advances of modern science 
and invention have not resulted in a 
vastly greater lessening of the need 
of human labor than has actually 
taken place. We say “a vastly greater 
lessening,” because the notion, widely 
current thirty or forty years ago, that 
the laboring masses have gained little 
or nothing from economic advance, is 
now pretty generally seen to be quite 


false. The shortening of hours of 
work on the one hand, and the im- 
provement in living conditions on the 
other, are too marked to be any longer 
ignored. But, say many, why has not 
a vastly greater gain been effected, 
when processes have been developed 
which increase production tenfold? 

To discuss this general question is, 
of course, far beyond our present pur- 
pose; but it must be noted that this 
enormous increase of productive effi- 
ciency through the use of machinery 
does not apply to everything, and 
especially does not apply to the pri- 
mary needs of man. We may be able 
to produce a watch with one-tenth 
the labor that was required a hun- 
dred years ago, but that is not true 
of a potato or a pig or a hen’s egg. 
And here comes in the point that we 
wish to make. Such increase as has 
taken place in the capacity for agri- 
cultural and mineral production has 
been in the main absorbed in two 
cardinal ways—increase of the total 
population and increase of the ratio 
of urban to rural population. For 
millions of people to crowd into the 
cities, as they have been tending to 
do for many decades in the leading 
countries of the Western world, may 
be a very poor way to utilize the ad- 
vance of science and invention and 
business organization; but that is 
what people choose to do with it. And 
if enough of them keep on doing it, 
the result will be that, though every- 
body may have more and more of the 
new-fangled conveniences or luxuries 
which they regard as necessaries, and 
which their forebears never thought 
of possessing, yet it will continue to be 
a pretty tough job for everybody to 
obtain a sufficiency of those elemen- 
tary supplies that come nearer to 
being the downright necessaries of 
life. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days ended 
December 31.] 


FRANCE: A beautiful specimen of 
anti-French propaganda has just been 
exposed. We have been hearing much 
about a French-Hungarian alliance: 
France to back Hungary’s demands for 
restitution of her lost provinces and to 
help equip and train a model Hungarian 
army (against the Neuilly treaty), and 
Hungary to put that army at the service 
of France and support the French Danu- 
bian policy. German papers even printed 
the text of the treaty of alliance; a ter- 
rible proof of French perfidy and chau- 
vinism. It now appears that the whole 
thing was a bam, made out of whole 
cloth. But it has been of service to the 
anti-French in the United States. 

French war losses: 1,327,000 killed; 
435,000 prisoners unaccounted for; 3,- 
000,000 wounded, of whom ten per cent. 
have died. The French budgets for the 
past two years have included thirty-six 
million francs for reparations, covered 
by domestic loans. The French face the 
New Year with invincible cheerfulness 
and resolution. Hats off, gentlemen, to 
these Chauvinists and Disturbers of the 
Peace! 


GERMANY: Replying to an order 
from the Interallied Control Commission 
demanding immediate disbandment and 
disarming of all military formations 
illicit by the Spa agreement, the German 
Government refuses or finds it impos- 
sible to comply; at any rate as regards 
the Einwohnerwehr in Bavaria and East 
Prussia. Marshal Foch reports that the 
Germans have been manufacturing large 
quantities of aviation material, exporting 
some and secreting the rest. The Allied 
Premiers will meet to take the necessary 
measures. The British are at last con- 
vinced that the French know their Ger- 
mans; that the Germans will lie and 
shuffle and repudiate their obligations to 
the end of the chapter. Now or never is 
the time to kill the snake of German mili- 
tarism, hitherto but scotched. There is 
abundant evidence that the Einwohner- 
wehr in Bavaria (500,000 strong) are 
sworn servants of the Reaction; and 
there is little doubt that the Reaction in 
Bavaria plans a coup, to restore the old 
régime, first in Bavaria and thereafter 
all over Germany. It may be necessary 
for the Allies to occupy more German 
territory; though the French are very 
loth to do so. With characteristic im- 
pudence, the Germans intimate that 
something may be done in the way of 
disarmament, if the Allies will ease up 
in their indemnity demands. Herr von 
Simons struts and rodomontades like our 
favorite hero Auncient Pistol; let us 


hope that Fluellen’s countryman will 
make him eat leek. 


THE BALTIC STATES: Reports con- 
tinue to come in alleging Muscovite in- 
tention to gather Esthonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania within the Red fold as feder- 
ated states; alleging also heavy Red con- 
centrations over against Esthonia and 
Latvia. The method, so our informants 
think, would be that applied so success- 
fully to Armenia, and now in process of 
application to Georgia: a coup by Bolshe- 
vist sympathizers within the states 
marked out for salvation, a call to Mos- 
cow for help, and a response to that call. 
But a recent dispatch from Riga dis- 
credits all such reports. Whatever the 
present situation, we believe that, as time 
shall serve, Moscow will repudiate the 
treaties with the Baltic States. The sit- 
uation of these states is most unhappy. 
The least the Allies and the United States 
can do is, if ever Russia gets back to nor- 
mal and a Constituent Assembly meets: 
to insist on the most liberal autonomy for 
these countries within a Russian federa- 
tion, and sure guarantees against their 
submergence by Pan-Slavism. The Es- 
thonians are Mongoloid. The Letts and 
Lithuanians are Nordic. “By their fair 
hair and delicate skin they may be distin- 
guished from the Poles and Russians.” 


GREECE: Greece has at least one 
friend in the world. The Duke of Sparta 
is to marry a Rumanian princess, and 
the Crown Prince of Rumania a Greek 
princess. 

Constantine says he is going to the 
Smyrna front; that the morale of the 
Greek army is first-class. 

There is a report that 20,000 of Wran- 
gel’s troops, who were landed at Gallipoli, 
have scattered over Thrace, pillaging for 
food. Wrangel himself is in Paris, 
doubtless trying to find a worthy em- 
prise for his remaining heroes, “all out 
of work and cold for action.” 

ITALY: D’Annunzio has fizzled out 
miserably. He murdered a few score of 
his countrymen as they advanced against 
his machine guns to take Fiume, having 
foreborne artillery preparation. Finding 
the defence hopeless, d’Annunzio turned 
over his authority to the Fiume Council, 
who promptly accepted General Cavig- 
lia’s terms. Thus ends the most absurd 
episode of which history holds record. 
Dryden’s lines on Shaftesbury fit d’An- 
nunzio: 

So fond of fame that not to miss 
Of being known (his last and perfect bliss) 
He rather would be known for what he is. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA: There does not appear to be much 
chance for the preposterous Emergency 


Tariff Act in the Senate; indeed, it 
would seem that it was turned over with 
a portentous wink to the Finance Com- 
mittee, to be embalmed, probably, and 
laid to rest. Congress has apparently 
conceived of a sudden the great idea that 
financial legislation deserves a little 
thought, and that the opinions of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board may 
after all have a certain special value. 

The Women’s Peace Society demon- 
strated in favor of disarmament in 
Washington on December 25. They pro- 
pose, it seems, to drive out of Congress 
all Congressmen who do not obediently 
subscribe to their views. ‘We women 
have the power.” They have. “We are 
going to watch Congress.” They doubt- 
less will, with results already familiar. 
They are resolved to give a new meaning 
to the expression, “the tyranny of the 
majority.” They waxed lachrymose over 
the German milch cows and the German 
babies; nothing was said about the 
French babies. 


MISCELLANEOUS: The New Year 
opens cheerfully for Belgium. Her in- 
dustrial recovery is more nearly complete 
than that of any other European nation. 

The British Press in general welcomes 
Mr. Daniels’s suggestion of a conference 
of great states to consider disarmament 
(as recommended in our Naval Act of 
1916). But, to paraphrase somebody’s 
famous remark, the thing is probably 
“too d—d right” to be done. The sug- 
gestion of a conference of only Britain, 
America, and Japan, with a view to naval 
reduction, does not meet with Mr. Dan- 
iel’s approval. His objections seem rather 
strained; the smaller conference would 
be much simpler and probably more 
effective. Japan apparently would stop 
building if we would. If Britain and the 
United States eye each other with such 
suspicion that they must needs build 
against each other, any talk about an 
honest association of nations or a quiet 
world is so much idle chatter. 

A report comes from Riga that the 
Polish-Russian peace negotiations are 
proceeding smoothly; this contradicts 
previous reports. Another report has it 
that the Bolshevists have begun demobil- 
ization; this also contradicts previous 
reports. 

Villa has appealed to Obregon for pro- 
tection against bandits. 

The British Government is casting 
about for means to ease the industrial 
situation. Generous grants to encourage 
emigration are proposed. The solution 
of course is restoration of trade. The 
Government is considering a system of 
credits to Central Europe. 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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The Problem of Trading with 


Soviet Russia 


IN TWO PARTS: PART ONE 


N a formal statement published on 
December 21, 1920, the former Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the Hon. William 
G. McAdoo, lent his powerful support 
and influence to the extensive and wide- 
spread propaganda in favor of estab- 
lishing trade relations with Soviet Rus- 
sia. Highly as I respect Mr. McAdoo 
and admire his judgment, and reluctant 
as I am to enter into a controversy with 
him, the propaganda which is thus rein- 
forced by his utterance seems to me to 
be so sinister and dangerous that I am 
constrained to point out what seem to 
me to be the dangerous elements in Mr. 
McAdoo’s argument. I can not believe 
that the man who as Secretary of the 
Treasury displayed so admirable a grasp 
of the problems of war finance has 
given any serious thought to this prob- 
lem of trading with Soviet Russia. Mr. 
McAdoo says: 

I have long been convinced that we ought 
to re-establish trade relations with Russia. It 
is not necessary to recognize the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to do this. Why should we refuse to 
let people in distress in Russia or elsewhere buy 
our products if they can pay for them, no 
matter what form of government they may 
choose for themselves? 

The interrogation is obviously an ar- 
gument in support of the opinion set 
forth in the first sentence. As such, it 
is wholly inconsequential, immaterial, 
and irrelevant. It is a remarkable ex- 
ample of the manner in which essential 
questions are frequently ignored in dis- 
cussing this subject and false and ficti- 
tious issues raised. The implication of 
the question is that suffering people in 
Russia who are able and willing to buy 
our goods, and to pay for them, are 
denied the opportunity to do so by our 
Government, simply because they have 
chosen for themselves a form of govern- 
ment of which our Government does not 
approve. If that were true, it would be 
a terrible indictment of the Administra- 
tion of which Mr. McAdoo was so dis- 
tinguished a member. But in the ques- 
tion as formulated no student of the Rus- 
sian situation will be able to recognize 
anything but a caricature of the real 
problem of establishing trade relations 
with Soviet Russia. 

As everybody who knows anything at 
all about the problem must be aware, 
the people of Russia have not had a 
chance to “choose for themselves” the 
“form of government” they desire. 
While I would not unduly stress this 
point, it is too important to be ignored 
and too material and pertinent to the dis- 
cussion. It is a matter of common 
knowledge and of record that the only 


government that has existed in Russia 
by virtue of any choice of her people 
since the overthrow of Tsarism, the Pro- 
visional Government, composed of repre- 
sentatives of practically all the political 
parties of Russia, was immediately given 
full and unconditional recognition by 
the Government of the United States. It 
is equally well known that when that 
Provisional Government honestly tried to 
enable the people of Russia to choose “the 
form of government” best suited to 
themselves, and brought about the con- 
vocation of a great popularly elected con- 
stitutional convention, that representa- 
tive democratic body was dispersed by 
armed forces acting under the direction 
of the men who since that time, without 
any sort of mandate from the people, 
have ruled Russia by despotic might. To 
speak of the present Soviet Government 
of Russia as having been chosen by the 
people of Russia is to darken counsel. 

It is equally far from the truth to 
suggest, as Mr. McAdoo does in the par- 
agraph I have quoted, that there are 
people in Russia needing our goods, for 
which they are willing and able to pay, 
who are denied the opportunity to buy 
the goods because of our objection to 
their “form of government.” I have 
carefully read every communication made 
by the Government of the United States 
to other Governments, so far as these 
have been made public, and every pub- 
lished official and semi-official statement 
of policy made by the present Adminis- 
tration. In all that mass of material 
there is not a single sentence which says 
that we object to Russia having the So- 
viet form of government. Neither is 
there a sentence which can be reasonably 
interpreted as implying anything of the 
sort. On the other hand, it has been 
emphasized that we recognize, as an in- 
violable element of her sovereignty, the 
right of Russia to maintain any form 
of government she pleases, so long as 
she does not violate the rights of other 
nations or of their nationals. 

Now that the blockade has been lifted, 
we do not “refuse to let people who are 
in distress in Russia or elsewhere buy 
our products if they can pay for them.” 
That issue does not exist in fact. Not 
only does it not exist for the Government 
or the people of the United States; it 
does not exist for the Government or the 
people of any of the nations with which 
we were allied during the war. No such 
question is troubling the statesmen or 
the manufacturers and merchants of any 
country. If we are going to discuss the 
important subject of trade with Russia 





at all, we should discuss it with intelli- 
gent comprehension of the actual issues 
in controversy. 

Now, the fact is that instead of our 
refusing to let the people of Russia buy 
our products, the present Soviet Govern- 
ment refuses that right to its citizens. 
No Russian citizen is at liberty to buy 
goods in this or any other country and 
to import them into Russia. That is the 
first fact to be set down. The Soviet 
Government has suppressed the right of 
private citizens, whether individuals or 
commercial corporations, to engage in 
foreign trade, whether import or export, 
or both combined. It has made such for- 
eign trade an absolute monopoly of the 
state, and, consequently, no trade with 
Russia can be had except through the 
Soviet Government itself. That being 
the case, it is difficult to understand how 
Mr. McAdoo can say so positively that 
to establish trade relations with Soviet 
Russia “it is not necessary to recognize 
the Soviet Government.” The leaders 
of the Soviet Government are quite cer- 
tain that it will not be possible to trade 
with them to any important extent with- 
out recognizing them. In view of the 
fact that every important trade transac- 
tion involves dealing directly with the 
Soviet Government, there is a curious 
unreality about Mr. McAdoo’s assurance. 

Be that how it may, the correct state- 
ment of the problem is this: The Soviet 
Government, which rules without any 
pretense of the sanction of the Russian 
people, or any other sanction except 
force, wants to buy our products to the 
extent of billions of dollars’ worth, prin- 
cipally upon credit. It is not a question 
of selling products to Russian firms, for 
cash or upon credit, in the ordinary way, 
but of selling millions—and even billions 
—of dollars’ worth of goods to the Rus- 
sian Government, mainly upon credit. 
Now, I respectfully submit that the char- 
acter of that Government, its stability, 
its resources, the degree in which it is 
supported by its citizens, the prospects of 
revolt against it and the repudiation of 
its acts, its attitude toward foreign na- 
tions and toward their nationals who are 
its creditors, are all pertinent and impor- 
tant matters which are _ inextricably 
bound up with the problem of whether 
or no trade relations with such a Power 
are desirable, and, if so, to what extent 
and how they can be established and 
maintained. 

It is childish and silly to assert, as the 
propagandists of Soviet Russia do, that 
we ought not to concern ourselves with 
the character of the Russian Government. 
Surely, one of the first duties of a Gov- 
ernment is to protect the interests of its 
nationals and to insist that other Govern- 
ments deal justly with them in accord- 
ance with the established principles of 
international law. Where a Government 
is itself directly guilty of deliberately in- 
juring the citizens of another friendly 
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Government the issue is drawn between 
the two Governments and sometimes 
eventuates in war. If, therefore, there 
is good reason to believe that the Soviet 
Government will not deal honestly with 
such of our citizens as deal with it and 
extend credit to it, but that it will de- 
liberately wrong them in pursuance of 
a policy of its own, the United States 
Government is justified in discouraging 
its nationals from entering into such 
trade relations, and warning them that 
if they do so they must do so at their 
own risk. Not only is it justified in 
doing this: it is under moral obligation 
not to do less. Any Government which 
failed thus to safeguard the interests of 
its citizens would forfeit all claims to 
their loyalty and the respect of other na- 
tions. So much belongs to the primer 
of political science, yet it is unfortu- 
nately necessary to bring it to the atten- 
tion of the moulders of public opinion, 
and even of responsible statesmen. 

Concerning the desirability of the res- 
toration of our trade with Russia there 
can be no serious difference of opinion 
among thoughtful and well-informed men 
—always provided, of course, that it can 
be done with safety to ourselves and to 
the mutual advantage of the two coun- 
tries. The Government of the United 
States has clearly recognized this, and 
as long ago as last July removed prac- 
tically all restrictions upon trade with 
Russia except as applied to goods and 
materials for military uses. Restric- 
tions on imports of coin or bullion from 
Soviet Russia, as well as upon dealings 
in exchange and credit, have been re- 
moved. Any American citizens, or any 
American firms, convinced of the desira- 
bility of trading with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, and willing to assume the risks 
involved, can do so without let or hin- 
drance so far as their own Government 
is concerned. No one would suspect as 
much from Mr. McAdoo’s statement or 
from the active campaign of the pro- 
Bolshevik propagandists. Yet the facts 
are as stated, as any person interested 
can easily ascertain. Wherefore and why 
the clamor, then? 

Broadly speaking, there are two op- 
posing and very dissimilar groups crying 
out for trade with Soviet Russia. If we 
can distinguish these and comprehend 
their reasoning and their motives we 
shall be in a fair way to understand the 
entire problem. In the first place, then, 
we have a group of average American 
manufacturers and business men whose 
views are those which Mr. McAdoo has 
stated. They have been persuaded, or 
have persuaded themselves, into believing 
that an immense volume of highly profit- 
able trade with Soviet Russia is imme- 
diately possible. They know that Rus- 
sia’s need of machinery and manufac- 
tured goods is colossal. They know, too, 
that her natural resources are incalcu- 


lably great. They believe that there are 
vast stores of gold, platinum, wheat, flax, 
timber, fur, hides, bristles, and other 
commodities ready to be exchanged for 
our manufactures. From a purely selfish 
point of view they think they can see 
opportunities for enormous profits. Why 
concern themselves with anything else? 

Of course, included in this group there 
are many who are not wholly selfish. 
There are some who believe, or at least 
hope, that trade with Russia upon such 
a large scale would probably result in a 
much needed stimulation of our indus- 
tries, and turn what threatens to be a 
period of industrial stagnation and de- 
pression into one of unusual if not un- 
exampled activity and prosperity. Look- 
ing farther afield, a few believe that 
trade with Soviet Russia upon a large 
scale will tend to hasten the restoration 
of the economic life of Europe to some- 
thing like its normal health. They are 
convinced that the exchange of Russia’s 
surplus stocks of wheat for manufac- 
tured goods is the surest and quickest 
way, if not the only way, to save Europe 
from famine. Sometimes they go far- 
ther and argue that this is the only 
means whereby Bolshevism can be over- 
come. They would trade with the Bol- 
sheviki in Russia, confident that trade 
intercourse and its exigencies would over- 
power, and soon destroy, Bolshevist the- 
orists and their wild and dangerous the- 
ories. 

The second group interested in the ag- 
itation is quite different in its composi- 
tion and its motives. It is made up of pro- 
Bolshevist propagandists, paid and un- 
paid; of camouflaged and shamefaced 
Bolsheviki who call themselves “Liber- 
als”; of. sentimentalists who feel but do 
not think, who distrust scientific think- 
ing and, in spite of all proof to the con- 
trary, believe that in Soviet Russia the 
generous ideals of Socialism have become 
realities. This group, while much larger 
than the other, and comprising an un- 
comfortably large number of more or 
less unassimilable persons, is small in 
comparison with the entire population. It 
is, however, extremely active and vocif- 
erous, and so able to make a very consid- 
erable display of energy, a good deal of 
noise, and the impression of great po- 
litical importance. 

This group is not really interested in 
trade between the United States and So- 
viet Russia at all. Its purpose is polit- 
ical, not economic. Not all its members 
are aware of this, but its moving and di- 
recting minds are. These know quite 
well that there is not a further step 
which the Government of the United 
States can take toward the general re- 
sumption of trade with Russia unless 
and until it is ready to recognize the 
so-called Soviet Government, which is 
really not a Soviet Government at all, but 
the infamous oligarchy of Lenin, Trot- 


sky, and Company. They know that there 
are no important obstacles in the way of 
those Americans who desire to trade with 
Soviet Russia; that any American man- 
ufacturer or merchant who is willing to 
trade with the Soviet authorities upon 
the only terms they are willing or able 
to do business upon, is free to do so at 
his own risk, provided that the trade 
does not take the form of supplying the 
Russian Soviet Government with mili- 
tary goods. 

Let me make this quite clear: As I 
told the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
recently, a manufacturer of agricultural 
implements, let us say, is free to export 
his goods to Soviet Russia, if he so de- 
sires, and to receive in payment therefor 
Russian gold, notes, bonds, goods, or 
concessions or franchise rights in Russia. 
There is no bar to the importation into 
this country of Russian gold, securities, 
or goods, subject to the assumption of 
all risks by the traders themselves. Al- 
though the United States Government 
does not issue passports to, or visé pass- 
ports from, Soviet Russia, there is no 
difficulty about getting passports to the 
Russian border, from whence it is quite 
easy for American traders to arrange 
to enter Soviet Russia. While there is 
no direct mail service between the two 
countries, mail communication is possi- 
ble through Norway, with very little 
delay or inconvenience. Mails to and 
from Russia are regularly sent through 
Norway, according to Social Demo- 
kraten of Christiania, October 29, 1920. 
Of course, there are obstacles, but they 


‘are far from insuperable. Indeed, they 


are almost trivial in comparison with 
the alleged enormous advantages to be 
gained from trade with Soviet Russia. 
The difficulties are far less than have had 
to be encountered and overcome in the 
past in trading with many countries. 

If Mr. McAdoo is right in supposing 
that the question of giving recognition 
to the Soviet Government is not involved, 
why is it that trade between the two 
countries so sadly lags? Apart from that 
political question, the Government of the 
United States imposes no real, effective 
barrier. Why, then, is it necessary to 
carry on such an agitation as we have 
been witnessing? If an American man- 
ufacturer desires to sell goods to the 
Government of Italy or Czechoslovakia, 
for example, and is ready to assume the 
risks involved, it is not necessary for the 
Government of the United States and 
the purchasing Government to conclude 
a treaty or special agreement on the sub- 
ject. Lenin admits, apparently, that 
trade with Soviet Russia is possible with- 
out such agreements. At all events, I 
am informed by a thoroughly competent 
and reliable informant that at the be- 
ginning of December, 1920, Krasin re- 
ceived instructions from Moscow to the 
effect that “trade with private individuals 
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will ensue and assume satisfactory di- 
mensions without recourse to any spe- 
cial governmental agreements.” Yet the 
fact remains that trade does lag. The 
explanation—the only possible explana- 
tion—is that there is no confidence on 
the part of American manufacturers and 
merchants that extensive profitable trade 
with Soviet Russia is possible. 

The group we are now discussing is 
interested primarily in the political issue, 
namely, the recognition by the United 
States of the present Soviet Government 
as the Government of Russia de facto 
and de jure. It is not at all difficult to 
understand the reason why so much im- 
portance is attached by the Bolsheviki 
to this matter of recognition by one or 
more of the Great Powers that they 
spend millions of rubles to bring it about, 
especially on agitation and propaganda 
in foreign countries designed to compel 
the Governments of those countries to 
give them formal recognition. Their 
motives are both economic and political. 

A very large part of the gold now in 
the possession of the Soviet Government, 
and by far the greater part of all other 
commodities available for export, con- 
sists of the property of individuals and 
firms confiscated by the Soviet authori- 
ties. Bank deposits and foreign securi- 
ties to the value of hundreds of millions 
of rubles, and large supplies of timber, 
flax, hides, bristles, and other commod- 
ities were thus confiscated. A very con- 
siderable proportion of the whole was the 
property of foreigners, that is to say, 
of the citizens of other countries, notably 
of France, England, the United States, 
Germany, Sweden, and Belgium. Obvi- 
ously, the title of the Soviet Government 
to these things is clouded and disput- 
able. Suppose, for example, that a firm 
in Cleveland agrees to take a lot of hides 
in exchange for machinery, that the 
trade is effected, and that in due course 
the hides arrive in New York and are 
promptly claimed by the representative 
of the original owners from whom the 
Bolsheviki stole them, a company com- 
posed in whole or in large part of Amer- 
ican citizens. Can anyone doubt that our 
laws would protect the rights of the 
original owners, or that our courts would 
deny the legality of the transfer of the 
hides from the Bolsheviki to the Cleve- 
land firm? The latter’s status would be 
that of any other receiver of stolen goods 
and the doctrine of caveat emptor would 
apply. 

On the other hand, if Soviet author- 
ities are recognized as the government 
de jure of Russia, acts of confiscation by 
it, provided they were carried out in ac- 
cordance with a regularly promulgated 
law, would place the matter on a very 
different basis. What the Bolsheviki 
hope is that the recognition by the Great 
Powers, or by any one of them, will val- 
idate their title to all confiscated and 


stolen goods. How important this is, 
both economically and politically, to the 
Bolshevist rulers of Russia is illustrated 
by a case recently adjudicated by a Brit- 
ish court. In August, 1920, Krasin and 
his colleagues, as “the agents of the 
Soviet of the People’s Commissaries,” en- 
tered into a contract with an English 
firm disposing of a lot of timber. When 
the first part of this timber arrived in 
England it was immediately attached by 
the representative of a Russian firm hav- 
ing a branch in England, who claimed 
priority of ownership. The claimant 
company proved that the timber had be- 
longed to it and had been confiscated by 
the Bolshevist Government in 1918. The 
judgment of the court restored the tim- 
ber to its original owners and denied the 
validity of the seizure by the Bolsheviki 
and of the subsequent sale. The signif- 
icant point of the decision, of greatest 
pertinence to our present discussion, is 
that the English purchasers of the con- 
fiscated timber set up the plea that the 
presence of the Soviet Trade Mission in 
England, and its negotiations with the 
Foreign Office constituted a practical rec- 
ognition of the Soviet Government as a 
Government de facto, if not de jure, 
and the rejection of that plea by 
the court. The right of the Soviet 
Government to seize property and 
confiscate it could not be admitted in 
Great Britain, the court held, because 
“the British Government had never rec- 
ognized the Soviet Government, which in 
this country (Great Britain) had, there- 
fore, no legal status.” Recognition of 
the Soviet Power as the de jure Govern- 
ment of Russia would, apparently, ac- 
cording to Mr. Justice Roche, make it 
possible for one British trader, or group 
of traders, to receive in exchange for 
goods the confiscated property of an- 
other British trader or group of traders. 
In this country, assuming the same legal 
doctrine to be applied, a firm in Chicago 
composed of American citizens would 
receive as payment goods stolen from a 
firm in Toledo or Detroit, also composed 
of American citizens. That this would 
be a very profitable arrangement for the 
Bolsheviki is quite apparent, but where 
would be the profit for America? 

There is another reason why the Bol- 
sheviki are anxious to secure recogni- 
tion—a reason of revolutionary political 
policy. Recognition means the resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations, with all that 
is implied therein. It means the pres- 
ence of a Bolshevist Ambassador at 
Washington. It means the presence of 
numerous other diplomatic officials. It 
means the presence of Bolshevist Com- 
missaries as Consuls in our great ports 
and chief cities. And these, in turn, 
mean an organized attempt to overthrow 
our Government and to precipitate social 
revolution here. There is not the slight- 
est room for doubt upon this point. Not 





only have the leaders of the Bolsheviki 
expressed their intention with brutal and 
cynical frankness, but, as I shall pres- 
ently show, wherever they have been 
permitted to have diplomatic agents they 
have proceeded to use the privileges and 
immunities granted to such agents as 
channels for the dissemination of their 
poisonous propaganda, and for carrying 
on intrigues and conspiracies. 
JOHN SPARGO 


Albert A. Michelson, 
Physicist 


T is a pleasant experience to be asked 

to contribute an article on a subject 
having to do with physics that has noth- 
ing to do with Einstein. But I have 
spoken too quickly, for before Einstein 
was Michelson, and without the famous 
Michelson-Morley experiment to deter- 
mine whether the earth moved through 
the ether there would probably have been 
no Principle of Relativity. 

If anything were necessary to demon- 
strate that astronomy is a part of physics 
it would have been furnished by the 
superb achievement of Michelson, just 
announced at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Physical Society in Chicago, of 
measuring for the first time the apparent 
diameter of a fixed star. To the man in 
the street who gazes at the stars and 
thinks the most wonderful achievement 
of the astronomer is that of ascertaining 
their names this will not mean much. 
Most people suppose that as telescopes 
are made larger and more powerful the 
image of a star, like that of the moon and 
the planets, becomes larger. Not so, for 
no matter how large the lens or mirror, 
every fixed star remains no more than a 
point. The beautiful photographs of the 
heavens through the great telescopes at 
Mt. Wilson and elsewhere, with which 
the public is now familiar, do show star 
images of a certain size, but that is due 
to peculiarities of the photographic plate, 
and does not represent what is seen in 
the telescope. 

The performance of large telescopes 
may be appreciated when it is stated that 
it takes a very large telescope to detect 
an angular difference of one-tenth of a 
second, a second representing say an inch 
on a man’s nose three miles away. How, 
then, has Michelson succeeded in measur- 
ing an angle many times smaller than 
this, with an accuracy a thousand: times 
as great? I hold in my hand a paper by 
Michelson printed in the London Philo- 
sophical Magazine for July, 1890, while 
he was professor at Clark University, on 
“The Application of Interference Meth- 
ods to Astronomical Measurements,” in 
which he suggested how to do it. On the 
last page occurs this sentence: “If among 
the nearer fixed stars there is any as 
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large as our sun, it would subtend an 
angle of about one-hundredth of a second 
of arc,” and he considers it feasible to 
observe this angle by interference meth- 
ods. This was prophetic, for he has now 
found a star, Alpha Orionis, familiarly 
called Betelgeuse, that is more than three 
hundred times the diameter of our sun, 
but not so near to us as was contemplated 
in the statement quoted. 

What is interference, and how is the 
trick done? One of the few things about 
light that have not been upset by modern 
theories is that it is a phenomenon of 
waves, with ups and downs of vibration. 
When the ups of two waves occur at the 
same place we have more light, when the 
up of one and the down of another come 
together we have less light. If the light 
from one source is made to travel differ- 
ent distances by different paths, this so- 
called interference of the ups and downs 
shows rhythmic fringes of light and 
dark. If a luminous object is broad 
enough so that the difference of distance 
from its two edges is great enough such 
fringes may be formed. Within a few 
months, most successful applications of 
the principle of interference have been 
made by Michelson and others at the Mt. 
Wilson Observatory in California of the 
Carnegie Institution, measuring the di- 
ameters of the planets and the distances 
apart of certain double stars. 

Why so long a time has passed between 
the inception of the idea and its realiza- 
tion on a grand scale is unknown to the 
writer; probably because of occupation 
with other interests. The astounding 
success is a good example of codperation 
—not that kind. which I saw some years 
ago in asking a young gentleman what 
he did in his course of physics. “Oh,” 
said he, “there’s somethin’ about a tuning- 
fork and a long glass. We work in pairs 
—TI turn on the water, and the other fel- 
ler [this was before the time of ‘guys’ ] 
measures the length’”—but of the sort of 
scientific codperation where each fur- 
nishes all the means at his disposal. Dr. 
George Hale put the great mirror tele- 
scope (the largest in existence) at the 
disposal of the physicist, who contributed 
the knowledge and the skill. 

I was to-day asked, What is the use of 
it? It is the same as that of a diamond 
—its beauty, and the difficulty of making 
it. It will not lower the price of coal or 
make cheap food. It is an example of 
what has always been Michelson’s meth- 
od—when he has done a thing it has been 
found impossible for anyone else to im- 
prove on it. 

If he had never invented the interfer- 
ometer, Michelson would have been 
famous for his measurement of the vel- 
ocity of light, made when a very young 
man, and exceeding in accuracy even to- 
day that of any other. The most famous 
application of his interferometer was his 
celebrated attempt made with Morley 
(really a chemist) and first announced 


fifteen years ago, to detect the motion 
of the earth through the ether, which was 
never explained until Ejinstein’s start- 
ling hypothesis. A very recent one is the 
application to the observation of the 
tidal deformations of the earth, or 
“breathing of the earth” as it has been 
called, in which a long level several hun- 
dred feet in length has its very minute 
angular shift determined by the inter- 
ferometer. A very important one made 
twenty-eight years ago was to measure 
lengths in terms of light-waves, obtain- 
ing the value of the standard of length 
for the world with an accuracy of about 
one part in ten millions, which is about 
as accurate as we know anything in 
physics. 

Michelson has spent a good many 
years in making perhaps the most perfect 
diffraction gratings for the study of 
spectra that exist. A few years ago he 
was invited to be a delegate to a scien- 
tific congress held in South America, 
where he described these gratings. When 
asked what language he read his paper 
in, he said in Spanish—he took some 
books on the ship with him and learned 
it on the voyage down. This is the 
proper spirit of the scientist, he starts 
in to do a thing and puts it through. 

The United States is not a very favor- 
able milieu for scientific research not of 
a commercial or military nature. Still 
we have had some physicists of the first 
order, Benjamin Franklin; Joseph Henry, 
professor at Princeton and secretary of 
the Smithsonian, co-discoverer with Fara- 
day of induction of electric currents, 
whose statue in Washington is notable 
among an army of bronze admirals and 
generals; Rowland of Johns Hopkins, the 
first president of the American Physical 
Society; and Michelson, the second. He 
is a member of all the leading European 
learned societies, has received from them 
the highest possible marks of distinction, 
and is undoubtedly our premier scientist. 
He was the first in this country to be 
awarded the Nobel Prize. 

I recently in these columns related a 
story of Michelson—I will close with an- 
other, typical of—never mind. Some 
years before the war he was invited to 
deliver a course of lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen. During the sum- 
mer he went down to Kiel to see the re- 
gatta, and incidentally was presented to 
the late Kaiser. The American fleet was 
there, and the admiral was an old friend 
and classmate of Michelson’s at Annapo- 
lis, who had become famous rather than 
celebrated in a way not here to be told. 
Michelson went aboard the flagship, and 
was shown about by his friend with evi- 
dent pride. As they parted the officer 
slapped him on the back with the friendly 
remark, “You made a great mistake, 
Mike—you might have been an admiral 
by now.” Such is fame! 

ARTHUR GORDON WEBSTER 

Clark University 


The Municipal Exam- 
ple: A New Trend in 
Government 


ERHAPS because of Mr. Bryce’s fa- 
mous dictum that the city was the 
most conspicuous failure in American 
government, too many people have been 
inclined to attach an entirely undeserved 
merit to other governmental units. This 
tendency is rapidly passing. What was 
true of the average city of the eighties 
and nineties is true only of the excep- 
tional city in 1920. The results of twenty 
years of civic rehabilitation are too 
clearly defined to be even questioned. If 
the former disgust with municipal condi- 
tions has disappeared, so also has our 
complacency with State and National 
machinery. Investigation has shown 
that they have all the same defects which 
made the city a hissing and a byword in 
former years. 

But in both of them there is abundant 
evidence of the same renovation which 
has since 1900 made the city a credit in- 
stead of a disgrace. It is in the State 
that results can be best seen, and there 
the influence of recent municipal history 
is apparent not only in actual reorgani- 
zation but in the whole spirit of gov- 
ernment. 

The State owes much to the city. 
Civic righteousness came with the revolt 
against intolerable municipal conditions, 
but its effects were not confined to the 
city. Social and humanitarian activities 
were an urban problem long before the 
State was seriously concerned. Ameri- 
canization, to which Governors, Con- 
gressmen, and Presidential candidates 
now give so much attention, was long 
known to the municipal worker as a 
problem pressing for solution. But per- 
haps the greatest contribution which the 
city has made to American government 
was the introduction of the scientific 
spirit. The commission plan gave a bet- 
ter conception of the importance of com- 
bined power and responsibility as a work- 
ing principle of government. The estab- 
lishment of the New York Bureau of 
Municipal Research and similar organi- 
zations has brought the critical analyti- 
cal spirit which will eventually dispel the 
control of outworn theories, prejudices, 
and catch phrases. As Governor Capper 
said of Kansas a few years ago, “We 
have relied too much upon the Bird 0’ 
Freedom, the Star-Spangled Banner, po- 
litical wind-jamming, and campaign bun- 
combe, and not enough upon plain busi- 
ness sense. We have left government to 
precedent and indifference, and red tape 
and expediency, and all the other attend- 
ants of mismanagement and bad govern- 
ment. And-we pay the price in high 


taxes and poor service.” 
As late as 1913 the efficiency move- 
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ment in government was confined very 
largely to the cities. It had, it is true, 
made headway in Wisconsin and a few 
other States where investigating com- 
missions had shown the urgent need of 
better organizations and methods. Pres- 
ident Taft’s Commission on Efficiency 
and Economy had driven a few broad 
trails through the administrative jungles 
in the national Government. In 1914, a 
New York commission made a volumi- 
nous report on the administrative sys- 
tem in that State which questioned not 
only administrative detail but some of 
the fundamental features of State gov- 
ernment itself. It was in the preceding 
year that Governor Hodges drew con- 
siderable attention by his attack on 
the existing governmental system in 
Kansas, suggesting the small unicameral 
Legislature with broad Constitutional 
powers as the best remedy. The New 
York report was the basis of a great 
debate in the Constitutional Convention 
of 1915, in the course of which some of 
our sacred fetiches received decidedly 
rough handling. The reforms proposed 
by the Convention were defeated on ref- 
erence to the people, but the discussion 
drew nation-wide attention from stu- 
dents and practical governmental work- 
ers alike. 

In the last five years progress has been 
remarkable. In 1916 Maryland, as the 
result of a careful survey of conditions 
in the State government, adopted her fa- 
mous budget amendment -putting ade- 
quate financial power in the hands of 
the Governor and incidentally throwing 
overboard most of the theory of separa- 
tion of powers so far as applied to finan- 
cial methods. In the same year Frank 
0. Lowden was chosen Governor of Illi- 
nois on a platform pledging business gov- 
ernment and a reorganization of the 
administrative departments of the State. 
In his first message to the Legislature, 
Governor Lowden declared that “the 
problems of government are becoming 
more difficult, because more complex, all 
the time. The old days of laissez-faire 
have gone, never to return. The State 
everywhere has taken on new functions 
which it will not relinquish. To meet 
these obligations, democracy must show 
a constantly increasing efficiency in gov- 
ernment. That is the test which we now 
must meet, and if we do not meet it 
democracy is doomed. For there is a law 
older than any that man has written, 
under the operation of which no human 
institution can endure unless it renders 
a real service to mankind.” It would be 
well if every citizen could study and ap- 
preciate the full significance of these 
words. 

Governor Lowden was able to see a 
prompt application of his doctrine in the 
Administrative Code which the 1917 Leg- 
islature adopted, and by which more than 
one hundred and twenty-five semi-inde- 


pendent agencies were consolidated in 
nine great departments. Two years later 
the Governor was able to report that the 
reorganization had been little short of 
providential, in view of the added bur- 
dens of war time, and that for the first 
time administration had been really busi- 
ness-like and effective. Since then 
Idaho, Nebraska, and Massachusetts have 
brought about similar reorganizations. 
In more than half the States, Governors 
have urged a greater or less degree of 
consolidation and reorganization. Many 
of them have also urged the adoption 
of an executive budget of the Maryland 
type. 

The cost of government is rising. So- 
cialization has moved rapidly in recent 
years, and invariably means more gov- 
ernmental machinery and more taxes. 
Yet this socialization is as generally ac- 
cepted in the States as in the cities. 
The programmes of highway building, 
social insurance, industrial education, 
public health improvement, and countless 
other activities show the current tenden- 
cies. Any such programme means a tre- 
mendous increase in State machinery. 
The complexity of State administration 
has been produced by accumulating stat- 
utes and amendments, just as in the case 
of municipal charters. If present con- 
ditions demand simplification, further 
extensions can hardly be possible without 
thorough-going reorganization. The sit- 
uation is frankly recognized by the large 
number of Governors who have de- 
manded consolidation, centralized pur- 
chasing, salary standardization, and uni- 
form scientific accounting. Along with 
these demands, which all tend to simpli- 
fication, goes that for greatest freedom 
and responsibility for the executive. As 
the New York Reconstruction Commis- 
sion said in its report, “Democracy does 
not merely mean periodical elections. It 
means a government held accountable to 
the people between elections. In order 
that the people may hold their govern- 
ment to account they must have a gov- 
ernment that they can understand.” The 
simplification of city governments since 
1900 is an expression of the same idea. 
Its value and effectiveness need no com- 
ment. 

It will be noticed that the improve- 
ment of State government has been con- 
fined largely to one department. It is 
open to some of the same objections as 
those city charters which have given an 
excessive power to the mayor at the ex- 
pense of the council. It is unlikely that 
a strong and efficient executive depart- 
ment can long operate without showing 
up the defects and weaknesses of the two 
coérdinate branches. It will mean sooner 
or later a rehabilitated Legislature. The 
New York Convention of 1915 took some 
steps in that direction, and other States 
will undoubtedly do the same in the Con- 
stitutional conventions of the coming 


decade. There is already evident a cer- 
tain distrust of the Constitutions so pop- 
ular in the past, which hamper, restrict, 
and prohibit the Legislature on every 
side. It is to be hoped that a freer hand 
in the administration of justice will be 
given the courts and that in the end 
there will be a revival of permanent ten- 
ure and independence. It is on the whole 
a hopeful outlook. The municipal elec- 
torate, with its experience of the last 
twenty years, its progressive philosophy 
of government, combined with the fact 
that it to-day constitutes a numerical 
majority of the total voting population, 
has a privilege and an obligation to sup- 
port the movement for a more efficient 
and responsible system in State and na- 
tion. 


WILLIAM A. ROBINSON 


Correspondence 
The Open Shop Offensive 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
“Launching an offensive’ may be a 
war-time phrase, but in these piping 
times of peace it still holds on. Offen- 
sives in all directions are the order of the 
day. Probably the most important, be- 
cause the largest and most far-reaching, 
is about to be directed against or- 
ganized labor. Weak-kneed employers 
will wince at this statement. They will 
say that the open-shop campaign has 
nothing to do with organized labor per 
se. They will tell you that all they are 
after is to restore to the people (and to 
themselves) the liberty which was for- 
merly theirs and which organized labor 
arrogated to itself by its autocratic con- 
duct during the war. This sounds rea- 
sonable and, if it is so, we should know it. 
We cannot be convinced unless those 
who are conducting the open-shop cam- 
paign will tell us just what they mean by 
the words “open shop.” It is a phrase of 
chameleon-like meaning which takes on 
almost any color according to the faith of 
each who uses it. As the New Jersey 
Chamber of Commerce has put it: 

The terms “open shop” and “closed shop” 
are vague and misleading. A non-union 
shop is not necessarily open; it is often 
closed to union men. A union shop is not 
necessarily closed; there are many instances 
of shops where the union is recognized and 
yet no discrimination is allowed as between 
union and non-union workers. 

What, then, does the campaign for the 
open shop really signify, if we may con- 
sider the phrase “open shop” to mean 
what it seems to say? It means, of 
course, a campaign against the closed 
shop. And what does that mean? It 
means a phantom battle against a phan- 
tom enemy. It means this because at 
no time has organized labor ever been 
willing to wage a general war in favor of 
the closed shop. To be sure, it is one 
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of its tenets, an ideal toward which it is 
striving. But of its being anything more 
than an ideal there is no evidence. 

During the last thirty years there have 
been four industrial crises which might 
be called nation-wide. They were the 
Homestead strike in 1892, the anthracite 
coal strike of 1902, the threatened rail- 
way strike of 1916, and the steel strike 
of 1919. What were the objects of these 
strikes? The first and last were for the 
right merely to organize. In these two 
instances it is strictly true that the em- 
ployers were conducting a closed shop 
against the organization of labor in any 
form rather than labor conducting a 
closed shop in behalf of the union. The 
anthracite coal strike of 1902, settled so 
spectacularly and effectively by President 
Roosevelt’s Anthracite Coal Commission, 
was a revolt by labor against long hours, 
low wages, and intolerable working con- 
ditions. The record does not disclose 
any demand upon the part of the miners 
for a closed shop or for any concessions 
of a similar kind. The threatened strike 
of railway engineers and trainmen, end- 
ing in the enactment of the Adamson 
Law in the spring of 1917, was concerned 
with wage and working conditions. The 
fact that no demand for a closed shop 
was made by the railway workers was 
particularly significant in view of the 
numbers enrolled in the railway labor 
unions and the strength of their organ- 
ization. It is probably true that if a 
demand for a closed shop arrangement 
of some sort had been made by the rail- 
way unions in 1916, their strength, both 
actual and potential, would have forced 
some concessions of importance. The 
unions made no such demands, and of 
course no such concessions were granted. 

The evidence concerning these four 
important crises is all one way, but 
naturally they do not cover the whole 
story. There have been strikes for the 
closed shop, and successful ones, too, as, 
for instance, in the printing and building 
trades. These closed-shop successes have 
been followed by the signing of trade 
agreements, most of which have been 
lived up to, and the general result of 
which has been a stabilization of working 
conditions, at least equal to and, in most 
cases, far superior to the chaotic condi- 
tions existing before the closed shop ré- 
gime. Aside from those facts, however, 
and granting that the closed shop is a 
thoroughly pernicious institution wher- 
ever installed, there can really be no 
sincere alarm over its growth in the last 
ten years. The growth of the closed shop 
in the United States during that period 
has not been abnormal and the idea has 
not gained enough strength, even in the 
minds of trade unionists, to be fought 
for in any strike of country-wide pro- 
portions since trade unionism was born. 

If we are unprejudiced, then, we can 
conclude with perfect truth that the 


fight against the closed shop as such is 
no fight at all. Can we predict that the 
activity of the open-shop campaigners 
will cease when the absurdity of their 
purpose is disclosed? Of some of the 
fairer employers, yes. But of the others, 
no. They are out to crack organized 
labor and crack it wide open. They will 
do it carefully, secretly perhaps, with the 
aid of any convenient slogan. But they 
will do it, if they can. 

It is no crime to oppose organized 
labor, provided the methods used are 
legitimate. It may seem a wise course 
to many to oppose it and to fight its 
growth with all the might that can be 
mustered. Some of us will conceive such 
a course as a terrible mistake. We shall 
continue to think that a break-up of 
trade-unionism would set back the hands 
of the industrial clock a century, and 
lead to a procession of evil conditions 
such as long hours, unfair wages, child 
labor, and the like, which we thought had 
been cured once and for all. This is a 
free country, however, and our opinions 
are not sacrosanct just because they are 
our own. But do not let us permit any 
man or any group of men to cloud the 
issue. If there is to be a fight, let it be 
a fair fight with fair weapons. Other- 
wise it is an underhand, dirty fight, 
vicious to the last degree, and ultimately 
bound to react with disastrous effect 
upon all employers, whether they are re- 
sponsible for it or not. 

ERNEST G. DRAPER 
President, American Creosoting Co. 
New York, December 16 


Freudism and Rationalism 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
Freudism, like Pragmatism, Bergson- 
ism, Spiritualism, and similar schools, 
takes issue with Rationalism, denying 
the supremacy of reason in thought and 
conduct and ascribing predominance to 
emotion and impulse. It teaches that 
reason is dominant in conscious thought, 
but it holds that the unconscious mind 
is much older and larger than the con- 
scious and therefore overshadows it. 

That there is such a thing as human 
nature, which our conscious rationality 
at any particular time does not fully 
express or control; that an immature, 
misguided, or -arbitrary consciousness 
may, however, temporarily obstruct, con- 
fuse, or repress some of the faculties; 
that eventually the thwarted faculties 
may overthrow this control or undermine 
the character; these are propositions 
whose truth and importance few of us 
would dispute or minimize. 

But there is no ground for the as- 
sumptions that rational control is limited 
to the conscious life, that reason is less 
fundamental or less primitive than emo- 
tion and impulse, and that the uncon- 
scious instincts are absolutely indestruct- 





ible. Reason controls many activities 
without conscious effort, delegating them 
to instinct because they function prop- 
erly but assuming command whenever 
adjustments are needed. Again, reason 
is not confined to civilized mankind; it is 
possessed by all races, is immanent in 
plant and animal life, and pervades the 
universe. Were this not true how could 
reason have originated? Could a non- 
rational universe have produced ration- 
ality? Third, the instinctive desires and 
impulses are no more ineradicable than 
are the conscious perceptions. In repre- 
senting the instincts, both good and bad, 
as absolutely indestructible, the Freu- 
dians invent a bugbear which the stout- 
hearted and vigorous will only despise 
or ignore, but which the timid and credu- 
lous may brood over and fear. 

The view that repressed desires are 
revealed in dreams, etc., may be true in 
some degree, but in the main the desires 
manifest themselves in consciousness, 
and when they cease to do so they are 
usually dead beyond recovery. Dreams 
in most cases have little sense or signifi- 
cance, being only reflections and distor- 
tions of the conscious thoughts during 
the day or in years past. 

One of the worst features of the doc- 
trine is the monstrous magnifying of the 
sex instinct. Especially abhorrent is the 
idea that parental and filial love is largely 
the same in character as the sexual love 
of man and woman. Not that sexual 
love is not admirable; the evil is that 
identification of the love of parent and 
child with sexual love destroys the for- 
mer’s distinctive meaning and beauty. 

Cyrus H. ESHLEMAN 

Ludington, Mich., October 24 


A House of Happiness 


USKY firelight seen on an old brown 
jug 
Long ago, with cold stars through the 
panes, 
Blue fringe of gentians in September 
rains, 
And the enchanted gardens of a Persian 
rug; 
Of such would be 
Most fittingly 
Fashioned complete my House of 
Happiness. 


A friend’s goodwill when youth was all 
goodwill, 
A golden phrase some old professor 
made, 
My sweetheart’s happiest smile for me 
displayed, 
A baby’s ways that make a grown man 
thrill; 
With these all blent 
I’ll be content 
And keep song always in my House 
of Happiness. 
ROBERT P. COFFIN 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


Firty Contemporary Owne-Act Pays, 
edited by Frank Shay and Pierre 
Loving. Stewart & Kidd Company. 


Bye-PatHs 1N Curio Co.ectTinc, by 
Arthur Hayden. Stokes. 





SPECIALLY SELECTED, A CHOICE OF Essays, 
by E. V Lucas Illustrated by G. L. 
Stampa. Methuen. 

CoL_LEcTED Essays 
William James. Longmans. 

These essays, which range in 

date from 1869 to 1910, have never 

before appeared in book form. 


AND Reviews, by 











HE volume of “Fifty Contemporary 

One-Act Plays” (Stewart & Kidd), 
edited by Frank Shay and Pierre Loving, 
is a source of pleasure for the reader, but 
a true life-saver for the amateur dra- 
matic club or the little theatre. It is 
hard to think of any kind of book more 
welcome to such organizations. Plays 
from sixteen countries or languages are 
given (all in the English version) and 
not only are the obvious nations, like 
France, Germany, England, and Amer- 
ica, represented, but there are also ex- 
amples by the playwrights of Bolivia, 
India, Holland, and Hungary, among 
others. The plays have been carefully 
tested as to their acting value, as well as 
their literary merit. One-half the collec- 
tion have never been published before in 
book form; thirty-one of the plays are no 
longer obtainable in any other edition. 


The compilation of lists of suggested 
reading, of good books, or “great” books, 
or classics, or even of “best” books, is a 
harmless and sometimes, maybe, a use- 
ful exercise. It is not taken so seriously 
to-day, either by compilers or by their 
victims, as it was when Lord Avebury 
(or Lord Acton?) compiled the hundred 
best, or when President Eliot arranged 
the Five-Foot Shelf in some fifteen or 
twenty feet of linear space. When such 
a list is printed, some earnest souls come 
to grief; they blindly dash themselves— 
like Stephen Phillips’s eagle—against its 
awful ramparts, and their bodies are 
later found not by the wall, but a long 
distance away. The first of those tre- 
mendous classics has been too much for 
them; henceforth they say as little about 
the course of reading they valiantly re- 
solved upon as do those other heroic per- 
sons a week after they have announced 
that they intend to begin each day with 
an hour’s exercise and a cold bath. At- 
tempted too seriously, or bought all in a 
lump, the “Hundred Best Books” or the 
“Harvard Classics” may be a deterrent, 
not an incentive to reading. 


In its quarterly Branch Library News, 
the New York Public Library has printed 
a list which it calls merely “thirty-six 
good books which a man or woman might 
read as a programme of self-develop- 
ment.” This descriptive phrase, with the 
added word “winter” before the word 
programme, was furnished by a news 
syndicate at whose request the list was 
compiled. The syndicate has sent the 
list to about six hundred newspapers, 
mainly in smaller towns of the West. 
Comment upon the list, and upon the 
remarks made about it in the press, may 
be understood better if the list is given. 
This is it: 

“Kim,” by Kipling. 

“The Return of the Native,” by Hardy. 

“The Call of the Wild,” by London. 


“Adventures of Huckleberry Finn,” by Mark 
Twain. 

“Tono-Bungay,” by Wells. 

“The House of Seven Gables,” by 
thorne. 

“The Rise of Silas Lapham,” by Howells. 

“Tales,” by Poe. 

“The Cloister and the Hearth,” by Reade. 

“Island Nights’ Entertainments,” by Steven- 
son. 

“Vanity Fair,” by Thackeray. 

“A Tale of Two Cities,” by Dickens. 


Haw- 


“Leaves of Grass,” by Whitman. 

“The Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics,” 
compiled by Palgrave. 

“Verse, inclusive edition, 1885-1918,” by Kip- 
ling. 

“The New Poetry.” 


An anthology, by Mon- 
roe and Henderson. 


“Discovery of America,” by Fiske. 

“France and England in North America,” by 
Parkman. 

“History of the United States from the Com- 
promise of 1850,” by Rhodes. 

“The American Commonwealth,” by Bryce. 


“Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay,” by 
Trevelyan. 

“Life of Benjamin Franklin,” by himself. 

“Life of Johnson,” by Boswell. 

“Life of Benvenuto Cellini,” by 
translated by Symonds. 

“Mark Twain,” a biography, by Paine. 

“Letters to his Children,” by Roosevelt. 


himself, 


“Walden, or Life in the Woods,” by Thoreau, 
“The Book of a Naturalist,” by W. H. Hud- 
son. 


“Alice's 
Carroll. 

“Dissertations by Mr. Dooley,” by Dunne. 

“Rudder Grange,” by Stockton. 

“The Wind in the Willows,” by Grahame. 


Adventures in Wonderland,” by 


“Interpretations of Literature,” by Hearn. 
“Essays,” by Emerson. 
“Essays of Elia,” by Lamb. 


“Three Plays for Puritans,” by Shaw. 


To forestall some of the usual criticism 
upon such lists, the Library printed a 
brief explanation, from which this is 
quoted: 


The number, thirty-six, was chosen by the 
company and has no especial significance. This 
is not a list of the thirty-six “best” books: no- 
body can say which are the thirty-six “best” 
or the hundred “best” books. It depends on 
the purpose of the books,—‘best” for what? 
Nor is this a “well-balanced” list: it is heavily 
weighted on certain sides. The history, for 


instance, is all American history. It is not a 
list of classics. Some of the books are great 
and famous works, which have survived for a 
long time; others have been written within the 
past few years. Some of the greatest books in 
the world—the Bible and Shakespeare, for ex- 
amples—were excluded at the start, because 
everybody is supposed to know about them. 

The comments in different newspapers 
have been coming to me for the past 
fortnight and have furnished no little 
entertainment. They have varied from 
the remark by the conductor of one hu- 
morous column that he would O K any 
list which contained Dooley, to the obser- 
vation by another columnist that he con- 
sidered any list damned which had in it 
“The American Commonwealth.” (Bit- 
ter. recollections of required reading at 
college!) For the most part, however, 
they were sympathetic and interested; 
they recognized that the Library was not 
setting up a counsel of perfection; that 
it was not condemning any book by omit- 
ting it; that it was simply saying: 
“Here are the names of some good books; 
you may find something for your benefit 
or amusement among them.” 

Some of the questions asked by the 
commentators are unanswerable. “Why 
not ‘The Three Musketeers’?” is one of 
these. Other questions—such as “Why 
is this, that, or the other, included?” are 
to be answered as the March Hare an- 
swered Alice: “Why not?” There are 
certain emancipated spirits, with chips 
on shoulders, who are always lying in 
wait for librarians, in search of “pru- 
dishness”; they always scan such a list 
attentively, eager to denounce what they 
call “hide-bound Puritanism.” Hardly 
could any fair-minded person think that 
Puritanism had dictated this list, con- 
sidering some of the titles, but one or 
two critics thought they had detected it 
in “The House of Seven Gables” in place 
of “The Scarlet Letter.” They forgot 
that the latter is in almost every high- 
school library, and is everywhere recom- 
mended. The choice of “Island Nights” 
by Stevenson, instead of “Treasure Is- 
land” or “Kidnapped,” puzzled a number 
of writers, who failed to remember how 
much the two latter have been recom- 
mended, and that, excellent as they are, 
they are in conventional fields, and lack 
much of the originality of the South Sea 
tales (in “Island Nights”) as well as of 
“Dr. Jekyll” and “The Child’s Garden.” 


The Library’s list tries to set a stand- 
ard, but also to take into consideration 
the tastes and limitations of the average 
man, instead of proclaiming a number of 
colossal classics. It offers « few of the 
salads and ices, the soufflés and sweets of 
literature, as well as the roasts and veg- 
etables. While it is true that there are 
frivolous readers who ought to be more 
serious, there are also many serious ones 
who need to drop Marx and Freud, and 
take up “The Dolly Dialogues.” 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 
The British Navy’s Bit 


Navat Operations. Vor. I: To THE BATTLE 
OF THE FALKLANDS. By Sir Julian S. Cor- 
bett. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

MMEDIATELY upon our declaring 

war with Germany, a gentleman high 

in authority suggested to the Secretary 
of the Navy that he should get at once a 
competent person to collate, day by day, 
the reports, orders, letters, and all items 
of information concerning our naval ac- 
tivities, with a view to the rapid prepa- 
ration of an authoritative account of the 
part taken by our Navy in the great con- 
test. With characteristic procrastina- 
tion, Mr. Daniels said he “would consider 
the matter.” After the lapse of three 
months he appointed to this duty an ob- 
scure newspaper reporter, of whom it 
was said that “he did not know the dif- 
ference between a dreadnought and a 
destroyer.” In a few weeks his unfit- 
ness for the task became so apparent 
that he gave it up and joined Mr. Creel’s 
publicity bureau. In consequence of this 
failure to grasp the importance of col- 
lecting the necessary data as they devel- 
oped, the official history of our Navy’s 
work in the war is not yet written, and 
its writing will be greatly retarded by 
the necessity of going through the huge 
mass of evidence which might so readily 
have been sifted as it came in. 

In marked contrast with Mr. Daniels’ 
indifference is the action taken by the 
Historical Section of Great Britain’s 
Committee of Imperial Defense in exe- 
cution of the Prime Minister’s announce- 
ment in 1916. The plan is to publish 
all the essential documents in a special 
series, but apart from these, and pre- 
senting a comprehensive discussion of 
the various movements by the Royal 
Navy, some five volumes by expert hands 
will appear, “to give in narrative form 
and free from technicalities an intelli- 
gible view not only of the operations 
themselves but of their mutual connec- 
tion and meaning, the policy which dic- 
tated them, their relation to military 
and diplomatic action, and the difficul- 
ties and cross-currents which, in some 
‘cases, delayed their success and robbed 
them of the expected results. Endeavor 
has been made to present the various 
naval movements, actions, and individual 
exploits in their just relation to the war 
as a whole.” No more satisfactory 
scheme can be imagined. 

The first volume, ‘Naval Operations,” 
amply fulfills this promise. Its composi- 
tion was entrusted to Sir Julian S. Cor- 
bett, the well-known writer on naval af- 
fairs, than whom no more capable stu- 
dent and expositor of maritime warfare 
can be found. He treats mainly of the 
strategy imposed upon the British Navy 


by the unprecedented situation where 
events in one quarter of the globe exer- 
cised a dominating control over move- 
ments in far distant waters. For ex- 
ample, the uncertainty as to the where- 
abouts of von Spee’s squadron influenced, 
at once, the disposition of vessels in the 
South Atlantic, the West Indies, Austra- 
lian waters, and the Indian Ocean. The 
same may be said of the German cruisers 
Emden, Karlsruhe, Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosze, and others. At all points, again, 
the military necessities were paramount; 
even the protection of trade routes be- 
came a secondary consideration. These 
necessities prevented the Admiralty from 
waging a purely naval campaign. At the 
same time, they demonstrated the inter- 
dependence of the two services. Never 
in all history have there been so many 
“combined operations.” Of these, that 
in the Cameroons, as here told at length, 
is not the least interesting. 

The Introduction states briefly and 
clearly the general problem at the out- 
break of hostilities and the means avail- 
able for its solution. Then follow an 
account of the preparations for war and 
a description of the British Naval “War 
Book,” containing specific instructions 
for all and sundry, the world over, on 
receipt of the fateful telegram or cable- 
gram. The comparison with our own 
lack of both plan and preparation is un- 
avoidable and—humiliating. 

This first volume of “Naval Opera- 
tions” covers only the early months of 
the campaign up to and including the 
Battle of Jutland, but a careful study of 
its pages will enable the reader to un- 
derstand the motives in succeeding 
phases and to assign to each of the latter 
its due place and value. The stirring 
events during this period are skilfully 
narrated, the author passing from strat- 
egy to tactics with a master hand. Some 
eighteen admirable charts and maps ac- 
company his text in a separate case. 

It is impossible within the space at 
our command to go into the details of 
the episodes analyzed and described in 
this edifying contribution to the litera- 
ture of the war. They may be briefly 
referred to as dealing with the guarding 
of merchant shipping; the affair of the 
Goeben and Breslau, with its disastrous 
effects on the international situation; the 
wonderful passing over to France of the 
British expeditionary force; the naval 
reactions of the retreat from Mons; the 
monitors and other craft on the Belgian 
coast and their share in stopping the 
German army’s drive on Calais; the fight 
off Heligoland, August 28, 1914, in which 
Admiral Beatty came into prominence; 
mine fields, mine layers, and submarines; 
the torpedoing of the Cressy, Hogue, and 
Aboukir; the Yarmouth (or, as the au- 
thor terms it, the Gorleston) raid, 
wherein German vessels initiated the 


practice of bombarding undefended coast 
towns; the capture of Tsingtau and Ger- 
many’s Pacific islands; the fate of the 
Kénigsberg, Emden, and Karlsruhe; the 
protecting of the transportation of troops 
from India to Egypt and France; Crad- 
dock’s defeat off Coronel, and _ lastly 
Sturdee’s victory over von Spee. Some 
movements which hitherto have ap- 
peared obscure are described in Chapter 
IX, “Overseas Attack.” It would seem 
as though insufficient stress is laid upon 
the Allies’ need of seizing or destroying 
the countless wireless stations which 
Germany had established all over the 
world for use in this predetermined as- 
sault on civilization, and through which 
she was able to bring together the scat- 
tered vessels that made up von Spee’s 
squadron. 

The author constantly bears witness 
to the better gunnery of the Germans 
at the opening of every naval engage- 
ment and its rapid falling off in accu- 
racy, due, undoubtedly, to their posses- 
sion of exact mechanical instruments for 
fire control, soon shattered by the British 
projectiles. One wonders anew at the 
luck of such raiders as the Emden and 
Karlsruhe in escaping detection, the first 
for so long a time, the second until she 
was sunk by an internal explosion, as 
well as the Berlin, which laid the mine 
that destroyed the Audacious. 

The letterpress is excellent, although 
a few minor typographical errors may 
be noted. Sir Julian’s style is clear and 
concise, his treatment of the subject ad- 
mirable in every way. One marvels at 
the vastness of the duties imposed upon 
the British Navy and, in the main, the 
remarkable manner in which it met every 
situation. A more thrillingly interesting 
book would be hard to find, or one more 
valuable. 


Letter and Spirit 


Tue Divine Comepy or Dante ALIGHIERI. 
The Italian text with a translation in Eng- 
lish blank verse and a commentary. By 
Courtney Langdon. Volume II: Purga- 
torio. Cambridge, Mass. University Press. 

E often hear—and make—animad- 

versions upon the crudity of Amer- 
ican culture and taste. There is no doubt 
some truth in the indictment. But at 
least some palliative may be found in the 
singular, enduring, indeed apparently in- 
creasing American taste for the poetry 
of Dante, so austere, refined, remote in 
its appeal. American translations, com- 
mentaries, studies of the Divine Comedy 
multiply year by year; and the minor 
works are not neglected. Welcome as is 

the fact of this prolific interest, it im- 

poses a special obligation upon the new- 

comer in the field. A passable transla- 
tion, a fairly well-informed and informa- 
tive commentary, served well enough as 

a beginning. But we have long been 
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given such, and better. There is need 
for the better still, but for that only. 
Offering not only a new translation in 
verse, but also an interpretation novel in 
method and in conclusions, Professor 
Langdon invites—and I am sure would 
desire—the strictest testing of his work. 
To be frank, his translation does not 
seem to me to measure up to the highest 
standard. His “interpretative analysis,” 
while it offers much that is valuable, is 
vitiated, in my opinion, by the critic’s 
avowed disdain for the historical fact. 
He will interpret his author “sub specie 
aeternitatis” (p. xv). The attempt is, as 
he admits, “ambitious.” It is also, as a 
method, precarious. It not uncommonly 
amounts to making an author mean what- 
ever the interpreter would like to have 
him mean. Professor Langdon, I think, 
has not wholly escaped the tendency. But 
let us come to particulars, and first as to 
the translation. 

The translation is in blank verse, and, 
generally speaking, is conscientiously 
close. As to the verse itself, the transla- 
tor has in a measure forestalled criticism. 
“Dante’s lines and passages are not all 
of them equally poetic, a few not being 
poetic at all. When, therefore, the orig- 
inal is frankly prosaic, it is natural, and 
even proper, that the translation should 
be prosaic, too” (p. cxxxix). The trans- 
lator is his own judge as to when Dante 
is prosaic. Too much of the time, I fear, 
will say one who reads him through this 
translation. Waiving the matter of pro- 
portion, however, we may fairly put to 
the test renderings of indubitably poetic 
lines. Take the two that Dante himself 
quoted from his canzoni in Purg. ii, 112 
and xxiv, 51 The first— 

Amor che nella mente mi ragiona— 


is stately in diction and artfully musical 
in sound. Professor Langdon renders it: 
The love that talketh with me in my mind. 


This is neither stately nor musical. It 
is not even accurate. If Dante had meant 
“talketh,” he would have used “parla.” 
Also, not “the love,” but “Love” person- 
ified, is intended. The more famous 
other line, which Dante says came to him 
as an inspiration, and gave him great joy, 
Donne ch’avete intelletto d’Amore— 
is rendered 
Ye ladies, who well know what loving is. 


This is the more exasperating, since the 
right translation fairly jumps at one: 


Ladies who have intelligence of love. 


Professor Langdon’s rendering in this 
case illustrates a certain inclination on 
his part towards the homely and collo- 
quial tone. One wonders if he is perhaps 
keeping in mind Dante’s dictum in the 
epistle to Can Grande, that the style of 
the Comedy is “loose and homely” (re- 
missus et humilis). Dante in practice 
ignored that prescription. A striking 


illustration of not only lowly, but low- 





ered tone, is Professor Langdon’s version 
of the appeal to Beatrice of the three 
maidens symbolizing Faith, Hope, and 
Charity (xxxi, 136-137). Professor 
Johnson renders their words literally, yet 
poetically and with the theological color 
which is in the original: 

And of thy grace do us the grace, that thou 

Unveil thy mouth to him. 
According to Professor Langdon, these 
types of the spiritual virtues use a ver- 
nacular more commonly associated with 
lady typists. He makes them say: 
Kindly do us the favor to unveil 
thy mouth to him. 

Space is wanting for extended illustra- 
tion, but I think it may be fairly said 
the present translator hardly reproduces 
in English the “curious felicity” of the 
great Italian poet. I have found indeed 
few positive mistranslations. In the 
rubric of canto xiii, “carita” is made to 
mean “generosity.” It should be “love,” 
or “charity” in the theological sense. 
Omission of the sense of “volger,” “to 
turn,” from i, 60, makes ambiguous the 
statement, 

That he was left but very little time; 
especially as Virgil is made to continue: 

~~: have told thee, I was sent to save his 

ife. 

Not Dante’s life, but his soul, was to be 
saved. The phrase “perché volti avete i 
dossi al su” (xix, 94-95) is translated 
“why hold ye up your backs,”—which is 
hardly lucid. ‘Man spirit” for “costui” 
(xiv, 1) suggests a certain robustious 
vein in modern poetic diction. Also, it 
comes unfortunately from a real spirit, 
surprised at meeting there one who is 
not a spirit. Objection to the rendering 
of “ingegno sottile” (xii,66) as “cultured 
minds” is perhaps more debatable. The 
context seems to call for something like 
“critical judgment,” which is plain prose, 
but then so is “cultured minds.” “Cul- 
tured,” moreover, is a word corrupted by 
evil communications. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to bring 
out my feeling about Professor Lang- 
don’s translation by comparing a fairly 
typical passage from it with the version 
of another American scholar. The pas- 
sage, chosen principally because Profes- 
sor C. H. Grandgent happens to have 
printed his translation of it (Dante, 
1916, p. 87), is the denunciation of the 
Wolf of Avarice (xx, 10-15). Here is 
Professor Langdon’s version: 

Be thou accurst, thou ancient Wolf, that prey 

Far greater hast than have all other beasts, 

By reason of thy hunger’s endless depth! 

O Heaven, through whose revolving, some, it 
seems, 

Believe that here below conditions change, 

When will he come, through whom this beast 
shall leave? 

And here is Professor Grandgent’s ver- 

sion: 

A curse upon thee, ancient wolf, that still 

Beyond all other beasts dost covet prey, 


For nothing can thy hollow hunger fill! 

sky, by whose gyrations men do say 

That fortunes here below are turned about, 
When shall He come to drive the beast away? 


The only comment I permit myself is to 
wonder why, why with not even exigency 
of rhyme, Professor Langdon should have 
chosen that unhappy concluding verb 
“leave”’—as if the Ancient Wolf were a 
caller who had outstayed his welcome! 


“T attach,” writes Professor Langdon, 
“much more importance to what shall be 
thought of the expository parts of my 
notes, and of the Commentary I hope to 
build upon them, than I do to any ap- 
praisal of the translation of the poem 
they try to explain.” This is to the 
reviewer at once disarming and consol- 
ing. As to the general interpretation of 
the Comedy, until the promised Com- 
mentary is given it would be wiser and 
fairer to suspend judgment. At the same 
time, it may not be amiss to examine 
provisionally certain general principles 
laid down in this volume. 

“Since I am undertaking to find out 
what the poem can mean, or could con- 
sistently be shown to mean, to those who 
are living now, I have not concerned 
myself especially with what it must have 
seemed to mean six hundred years ago, 
when, still fresh from Dante’s mind and 
pen, its words and pictures were, so to 
speak, far more vernacular to his age 
than they can possibly be to ours” (p. 
viii). This pronouncement might be 
taken in several ways, but Professor 
Langdon presently elucidates. Associat- 
ing Dante with “such supreme, spiritually 
human, and poetically creative geniuses 
as Jesus and Shakespeare,” he asks, “how 
can one help realizing that, since these 
seers were forced to express themselves 
through the best current intellectual 
ideas and literary forms afforded by their 
day and land, those ideas and forms 
ought not to be allowed, when no longer 
expressive, to keep men from seeing the 
light they were intended to reveal’ (p. 
xi). No one, surely, will dissent, if— 
always if—the light revealed by the mod- 
ern critic is the light the seer intended 
to reveal. But by what test, what spec- 
trum analysis, may we determine this 
identity? Professor Langdon is ready 
with his answer. “TI hold,” he says, “that 
one can not get at the vital truth which 
lies at the heart of a great work of 
human thought and art, unless one begin 
by believing sympathetically in its au- 
thor’s spirit and purpose, and then, in 
the revealing light of that sympathy and 
belief, and of one’s inner experience, 
study the printed text of what he uttered 
or wrote.” This is indisputably sound, 
if perhaps not altogether novel, doc- 
trine. St. Paul also declared himself an 
able minister “of the new testament; 
not of the letter, but of the spirit: for 
the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 
life.” I accept also Professor Langdon’s 
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pragmatic test of the truth of “Dante’s 
or any poet’s”—or any critic’s—spiritual 
teaching: let us “give it the test of 
experience.” Frankly, applying this test 
to his “interpretative analysis” of the 
Purgatory, I am beset with disquieting 
doubts. I seem to find myself directed, 
not to the spirit behind the letter, but to 
a spirit counter to the letter. Take the 
note to ili, 120: 

Through the mouth of Manfred Dante here 
gives utterance to one of the sublimest creative 
appreciations of the unlimited nature of Divine 
Love in all religious literature. Nothing stands, 
or can ever stand between the human soul and 
its real happiness but its own will. To hold that 
all hope of reconciliation is limited to the finite 
life of the body is, it would seem, what no 
really believing “believer” could accept, and is 
apparently opposed to what Dante is in this 
canto trying unorthodoxly to teach, in conflict 
with the tenacious orthodox “letter that killeth.” 
I do not pretend to know what virtue 
may be given to the qualification “appar- 
ently trying to teach,” but I fail to per- 
ceive any taint of unorthodoxy in what 
Dante explicitly is teaching. By confes- 
sion in extremis, Manfred reconciled him- 
self with the Church and with God. As 
it was physically impossible for him to 
reach a priest, his confession was never- 
theless held valid. St. Thomas had al- 
ready ruled that in such cases of neces- 
sity “the supreme priest (God) supplies 
the lack of a priest” (S. T. III, Suppl., 
viii, 2, ad. 1°). Assuredly, as Dante 
says, “the Goodness receiveth 
all who turn to it.” But after separa- 
tion from the body by death the sinful 
soul will never so turn to God. In this 
view, Dante is consistently at one with 
St. Thomas (Cf. S. T. III, Suppl. iv). 
Because he repented just in time, Man- 
fred is saved. Still, insists Dante, he 
must pay the penalty for his long con- 
tumacy. On this rigorous ruling (iii, 
136-141) there is the surprising com- 
ment: “One of many passages this, which 
show how protestant Dante was in his 
Catholicism, and how catholic in that 
bold Protestantism of his which ante- 
dated Luther’s by two hundred years.” 
This is a pretty passion of a Dante 
lover, and perhaps natural for one -who 
discovers “the fundamental canon of lit- 
erary interpretation” in the ardent ex- 
clamation of Browning’s youthfu! hero- 
ine, Pompilia: “Oh, how right that is, 
how like Jesus Christ to say that!’ (p. 
Ixxx). Yet I suspect that Pompilia, as 
a professing Catholic, would hardly have 
‘sensed’ an anticipation of Luther in a 
doctrine from Thomas Aquinas. I think 
Pompilia, too, for all her unlearnedness, 
would have been puzzled by this eulogy 
of Dante: “On the left of the Car rep- 
resenting the Christian Church Dante 
has placed with marvelous catholicity the 
four pagan virtues, Prudence 
Temperance . Justice . . . and 
Fortitude” (Note, xxix, 130). In an 
earlier note in reference to these four 
cardinal virtues known to paganism 


(Note, i, 23), we are informed that 
“Dante, throughout his truly catholic 
poem, does not oppose paganism to Chris- 
tianity, but treats it as a necessary 
pedestal upon which, as a statue, the 
latter should be raised,” etc. But would 
a less marvelously catholic, and Catholic, 
writer have banned prudence, temper- 
ance, justice, fortitude from Christian 
ethics because the pagans advocated 
them? Or, again, does Professor Lang- 
don mean to credit Dante with innovating 
Christian Aristotelianism? 

Let me hasten to add that many of 
Professor Langdon’s comments are illum- 
inating. Most importantly, his inter- 
pretation of the central symbol of the 
allegory, Beatrice, promises to be a vital 
contribution. I say “promises,” for in 
this above all the full working out of his 
idea must be awaited. It is to be hoped, 
however, that in this matter of symbols, 
their use and significance, he will, how- 
ever reluctantly, concern himself es- 
pecially with what they meant six hun- 
dred years ago. He will so avoid, I 
think, the error he makes in common 
with many modern writers on medieval 
allegory of assuming that a symbol in a 
medieval allegory must necessarily sig- 
nify one thing, and one thing only. 
Dante, for instance, in his epistle to Can 
Grande, says that his poem has “many 
meanings” (polysemum, hoc est plurium 
sensuum). These many meanings must 
fall into four categories, literal, allegor- 
ical, moral, anagogical. But any partic- 
ular symbol may, according to the special 
context, signify any number of related 
things or ideas. If Professor Langdon 
desires an illustration of what I mean, 
let him read ten pages at random in, say, 
the “De Laudibus beatzx Mariz Virginis 
Libri XII’ of Albertus Magnus. Most 
things mentioned in Scripture are shown 
to be symbols signifying Mary, also in 
other connections Christ, the Church, the 
“faithful soul,” and other things. So 
Beatrice may well, as Professor 
Langdon holds, signify ‘“Dante’s and 
therefore, Man’s or the reader’s, inmost, 
intuitive consciousness or immortal 
spiritual nature” (p. cxxi). She may 
also at times represent the Rev- 
elation given to men through the man 


Jesus’s “inmost, intuitive consciousness,” 


or Theology, the codification of Chris- 
tian revelation, or the Church, the di- 
vinely instituted exponent and executive 
of that codified revelation, or—to venture 
a personal conviction—the Virgin Mary, 
central personage and spiritual power in 
the medieval Church. It is not, in short, 
a case of “either . or,” but of 
“both . . . and.” Ink and temper 
might have been saved, may yet be saved, 
by recognition of this simple fact. 

One thing, however, the symbolic Be- 
atrice cannot signify. That is anything 
counter to Dante’s creed. We may not 
like this creed; but it is our fault, not 


his, if we do not know what it is. He 
is explicit enough; and behind his text 
is the lucid authority of St. Thomas. I 
daresay Professor Langdon is right in 
his belief that if Dante were living now, 
he would judge many things differently 
(p. xiv). So would St. Thomas, Shakes- 
peare, Jesus perhaps. ‘Now and then, 
someone—in the pulpit or out of it— 
takes it upon himself to inform us what 
their judgments would be. I admire his 
audacity. But the problem of literary 
interpretation is, I think, a more modest 
one. It concerns itself, not with what 
an author would teach if he were living 
now, but with what he did teach when he 
lived. We are at liberty to reject his 
teaching if it does not suit us, or to mod- 
ify it until it does suit us, but not to label 
the doctored product with his name. Had 
one who did, been living then, he might 
have found himself among those clawing 
and scratching in that singularly un- 
pleasant tenth pocket of the eighth cir- 
cle of Dante’s Hell. 
JEFFERSON B. FLETCHER 


Natural Law in American 


N 
Government 
AMERICAN Liperty ENLIGHTENING THE WorLD. 
By Henry Churchill Semple, S. J. New 


York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

ATHER SEMPLE, in common with 

the Doctors of the Catholic Church, 
holds that there is an eternal law of right 
and wrong so far as human acts are con- 
cerned, that this law is apprehended by 
the human conscience, that it binds the 
consciences of men singly and collec- 
tively, that it is the foundation of posi- 
tive law, national or international, and 
that the essential principles upon which 
our American system of government is 
founded are in the closest accord with 
the principles of this law—hence the title 
of his book—“‘American Liberty Enlight- 
ening the World.” 

Whether one agrees or not with 
Father Semple in holding that the Natu- 
ral Law of the schoolmen and theologians 
is part of a God-given lex aeterna whereby 
the cosmos is governed, his book raises 
some very interesting questions for the 
American citizen who has never been 
taught to look upon a seventeenth cen- 
tury Spanish Jesuit as one of the 
founders of the American theory of hu- 
man government. Yet, if we are to re- 
gard the opening sentences of the Decla- 
ration of Independence as a fundamental 
statement of American principles it is 
Padre Suarez who laid the corner-stone 
of the structure, and it is the Natural 
Law that is its foundation. 

Our system of government is based on 
the theory that the purpose of govern- 
ment is to secure men in the enjoyment 
of certain fundamental, unalienable 


rights and that the just powers of gov- 
ernment are derived from the consent of 
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the governed. Now the doctrine of un- 
alienable human rights inherent in men 
(the Declaration assigns their origin to 
an endéwment by God the Creator of 
men) can only be defended upon the the- 
ory that there is such a thing as an eter- 
nal law of right and wrong anterior and 
superior to any law made by men them- 
selves. It is quite impossible to found 
any doctrine of rights of this order upon 
any other basis. Furthermore, our the- 
ory of democracy which places the seat 
of political authority in the people them- 
selves who have the right to determine 
who shall exercise the powers of govern- 
ment for the common good is precisely 
the theory of democracy first laid down 
by Suarez against James I of England 
and his doctrine of Divine Right of 
Kings. The common notion that our 
democracy is of the line of Rousseau is 
utterly false. And our theory of liberty 
is in its essentials that of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Suarez, and the Doctors of the 
Church, because it is in accord with the 
Natural Law which they all recognized. 

Natural Law was seemingly a self-evi- 
dent truth to those who signed the 
Declaration of Independence. To many 
people to-day the reverse is the case. It 
would be interesting to see how Ameri- 
can principles of government can be jus- 
tified as principles with the presumption 
of Natural Law excluded. 


| Drama 


Rekindled Footlights [‘‘De- 
burau’’|J—Footlights 
off the Stage [‘‘Enter 
Madame’’]. 


SACHA GUITRY’S “Deburau”’ is 

@ one of the longitudinal plays, the 
migratory plays, the plays that are 
vaguely, dispersedly, and supplemen- 
tarily extensive in a single direction. To 
recast our figure, yet adhere to the truth, 
“Deburau” is a portrait-theme, a por- 
trait-statue in the round, and the drama 
is the perambulation by which all its as- 
pects are brought into successive view. 
M. Guitry even includes the walk to the 
statue. His Deburau is a Pierrot, a 
clown in dumb-show, in the Paris of 
Louis-Philippe, and M. Guitry leads us 
from the exterior of the theatre to the 
auditorium, from auditorium to stage, 
from stage back to auditorium, in the 
four scenes which constitute Act I. The 
local color in the Belasco Theatre is pic- 
turesque and interesting, but it abounds 
—it superabounds. It is all very well to 
paint manners and customs discreetly; 
it is another thing to overturn the paint- 
pot. Deburau, whose body, not his 
mouth, is articulate on the stage, appears 


finally in his proper self, a rich-voiced, 
courtly, dignified, and melancholy person- 
age, beneath whose reserves and gravi- 
ties of manner burns a quick, impetu- 
ous, dynamic life. He is pursued by 
ladies whom he thrusts aside by showing 
them his wife’s miniature. A lady comes 
at last to whom the miniature is not 
shown. At that point the play actually 
begins; it has been chasing its own be- 
ginning for half an hour. The form, 
one may say in passing, is metrical— 
Alexandrine, presumably, in the original 
French, which the English adapter, Mr. 
Granville Barker, has reproduced in 
pithy diction, sparse rhythm, and crude 
rhyme. Every scallop and dimple of 
rhythm that acting could destroy has 
been obliterated in the presentation. 
The second act is in the lady’s draw- 
ing-room. Deburau declares that he has 
derived from the intimacy a happiness 
which, in point of fact, no continuous ex- 
perience has yielded to any man on this 
cantankerous and disobliging planet. 
This rhapsody is M. Guitry’s notice to 
his audience that it is unnecessary to 
take his hero or his play seriously; the 
bell has rung for recess, and we may put 
aside our schoolbooks. The lady who ex- 
cites these ardors, Marie Duplessis, is 
the most vapid and dilute of individuals; 
poor Deburau has been intoxicated by 
eau sucrée. He goes away, and, return- 
ing with preternatural and catastrophic 
swiftness, finds the woman in the arms 
of a younger man. The originality of 
Deburau’s behavior in this crisis imparts 
a certain splendor to the play. His pa- 
tience and magnanimity do not fail, but 
that is little; his suavity, his tenderness, 
his esteem, do not even falter. He makes 
his renunciation, holding his little son by 
the hand and embracing a lapdog—the 


. Salvage of a household which the wife in 


excusable retaliation has deserted. The 
lapdog in particular seemed a peculiar 
adjunct to emotional sublimity, but the 
audience received him with composure. 
None of us quite knew what were the ac- 
companiments of sublimity in a French 
mountebank with the manners of a 
Bayard. 

Seven years have passed at the open- 
ing of Act III, and Deburau is sick at his 
lodgings, tended by his youthful son in 
whom the paternal ambitions are waking 
undeterred by paternal discouragements. 
The lady pays him a brief visit, but she 
brings a physician to his aid, and a phy- 
sician is an antiseptic to romance. M. 
Guitry by this time is tiring of the love- 
interest, and desires with all possible 
expedition and noiselessness to insert 
the art-interest in its place. Americans 
have a shrewd proverb about swapping 
horses in mid-stream; apparently the 
streams are not so deep in France as in 
America. 

Deburau in Act IV has returned to the 
theatre. In the old days when drama 


was tractable, this act would have been 
short, and the curtain would have been 
brusquely rung down on the actor’s in- 
stant triumph or humiliation. The hu- 
miliation in M. Guitry is prompt enough, 
but the curtain is held up while the elder 
Deburau in a long, rushing, glancing 
monologue inducts the younger into the 
secrets of his craft. All this is done with 
the grand air, and the grand air in a 
workman explaining the fashion of his 
work to a neophyte seems an imperti- 
nence. But that is not all. Drama in its 
quietest moments is unfriendly to disser- 
tation. Why does M. Guitry allow him- 
self the luxury of innovation in those 
critical last moments of a play when lux- 
uries are often so expensive? Only one 
reason occurs to me; I can not say 
whether or not it occurred to M. Guitry. 
“Love and art,” Deburau expressly tells 
us, “are the whole of life.” In both love 
and art Deburau in this play has been 
defeated. But in the second act, by the 
very amplitude and prodigality of his re- 
nunciation, he triumphs over his defeat 
in love; in the fourth act, by the same 
amplitude and prodigality of self-surren- 
der, he triumphs in his artistic overthrow. 
Abnegations, however, are costly; they 
cost something to M. Guitry’s play. 

The morals of the drama are licen- 
tious. In combination with a given pro- 
file and complexion, silliness is to be 
adored; and if the silliness turns out to 
be vile, then vileness is adorable. Indeed, 
the illicit relation appears to be sancti- 
fied by its immorality. That happiness 
shall be sacrificed to virtue was the 
stern injunction of the older ethics; the 
new apparently enjoins that happiness 
should be sacrificed to vice. With his 
wife Deburau was undoubtedly happy. 
His liaison breaks up his home, drives his 
wife into concubinage, leaves his child 
motherless, rends his own heart, and 
shatters his career. Yet he speaks of it 
uniformly as celestial. Vagaries of this 
type are evanescent; common sense will 
have its retaliations. 

“Deburau” is a triumph for Mr. Lionel 
Atwill. Except Mr. Barrymore’s Rich- 
ard III and perhaps Mr. Maclaren’s 
Stephen More, I can scarcely recall its 
equal in my critical service in New York. 
The portrayal is large, various, and sen- 
sitive, and the seasoned and mellowed 
quality, the sheer culture, of this buffoon 
is clear in his simplest utterances, clear- 
est perhaps in the very simplest. Mr. 
Atwill’s Deburau is the sort of man in 
whom nature is imbedded in sophistica- 
tion, but in whom, by a converse and 
compensatory process, sophistication is 
steeped in nature. Even off the stage he 
is a poseur. But pose is a word of large 
extent and multiplex variety; there are 
poseurs who replace their real selves by 
fabrications and poseurs who replace 
them by ideals, in other words, who re- 
vere what they counterfeit. This last is 
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not the usual pose of clowns, but Mr. At- 
will’s is no usual clown. He is a clown 
who has leased apartments in his mind 
to a poet, an artist, and a gentleman. 

I was asked not long since by a person 
in whose questions I am bound to be in- 
terested, why I had been dumb in rela- 
tion to “Enter Madame.” My first im- 
pression of “Enter Madame” had not 
convinced me of its fitness for review, 
but a visit to the Fulton last week left 
me with a quickened sense of its merits 
as a play and its interest as a study. 
New Yorkers at this date hardly need to 
be told that its theme is the vacillation 
of a husband in a New York apartment 
between the opera-singer whom he has 
resolved to divorce and the conservative, 
conventional, and complacent widow 
whom he has undertaken to marry. He 
has reached a time of life when foot- 
lights are less attractive than firedogs, 
and he has learned by experience as well 
as observation that the firelight on 
stages is very chill. The opera-singer 
has a watered-silk temperament, the iri- 
descence of whose moods is very lus- 
trously and shimmeringly reflected by 
Miss Gilda Varesi, co-authoress of the 
play with Dolly Byrne. The sum of the 
moods hardly forms a character, at least 
a character to which one can relate one’s 
self very definitely in the way of sym- 
pathy or antagonism. She is half-naive, 
half-cunning, half-solicitous, half-non- 
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chalant; without much either of craft or 
passion, she is possessed of the tempera- 
ment which appropriates for the instant 
the vesture of passion and serves lazily 
and casually as the instrument of her 
craft. 

The play for the first two acts may be 
classed as drawing-room comedy with an 
unwontedly strong infusion, not exactly 
of the domestic, but of the domiciliary, 
flavor. At the end of the second act, 
the husband, subjugated by Lisa at the 
very moment when he is liberated by the 
courts, enters his wife’s room for a pur- 
pose to which every detail in the action 
and setting supplies a comic emphasis. 
My own taste in these matters is old- 
fashioned, but, without raising the ques- 
tion of morals or decorum, it may be 
pointed out that for comedy of this na- 
ture the act is loud. It affects us like a 
crash in a drawing-room. Drawing- 
rooms exist largely for the obscuring of 
the eventualities which possibly they ex- 
ist to serve. At all events the play is car- 
ried off, ravished, as it were, by the es- 
prit gaulois, the spirit of “Fair and 
Warmer.” Then a very curious thing 
happens. The play’s recovery of its old 
level would not surprise us very much, 
but it rises—or all but rises—to a much 
higher level; it verges upon social satire. 
The reconciled husband and wife are tak- 
ing ship for Argentina, and the wife 
gives the husband her dog to carry. We 
do not pity the husband for his assign- 
ment to the companionship of the dog; 
throughout the play he has himself done 
nothing but bark and yelp, eruptions in 
the rendering of which Mr. Norman 
Trevor is ruthlessly conscientious. But 
quite apart from this fitness, the touch 
is Mephistophelian in its malice and its 
perspicacity. All is beginning again, the 


fatal round of subservience, provocation, | 


insurgency, and rupture. Flora—that is 
the widow’s name—will be vindicated 
and avenged; in a word there will be an- 
other Flora. This is an admirable cri- 
tique of life, a critique the more admir- 
able for its introduction in the mask of 
riotous burlesque. The audience natu- 
rally did no justice to its worth; whether 
its worth was clear to the authors is mat- 
ter for reflection. 


O. W. FIRKINS 
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Music 


Toscanini and Caruso— An 
Italian Reading Beethoven 
—Albert Coates and the 
All-British Concerts. 


HE emotions roused by concerts and 
conductors in the past few days have 
almost dulled the excitement caused by 
the withdrawal from the lyric stage for 
months to come of the most popular of 
living tenors. The breakdown of Caruso, 
none the less, is an event which in a way 
affects the public quite as deeply, perhaps 
more so, than the return, for a few 
weeks, of Toscanini, or the three appear- 
ances in the concert room of his British 
rival, Albert Coates, of the London Sym- 
phony. 

How will the Metropolitan director fill 
the gap left by the retirement of its chief 
star? He will do the best he can, no 
doubt, to induce New Yorkers to accept 
Gigli as a substitute. But next season 
must be faced as well as this. And there 
seems only one great tenor in the field 
who has the gifts, the art, the experi- 
ence, and the prestige to fit him for the 
task of replacing Caruso. That tenor is 
of course the distinguished Frenchman, 
Lucien Muratore, who should long since 
have been included in the Metropolitan 
company. The fact that he is French, 
and not Italian, should not be scored 
against him in the existing crisis. No 
one pretends that Muratore has the same 
vocal power or tone as his Italian rival. 
But he has qualities which many might 
delight in as equivalents—style, dignity, 
and charm, a fine stage presence, distinc- 
tion, the ability to interpret parts of 
many varied kinds. 

If Muratore is for any reason barred 
out, an effort should be made, I think, to 
win back the wonderful Toscanini to the 
Metropolitan. The wild applause which 
greeted the Italian maéstro when he 
directed the performance of his first con- 
cert scheme last week was well deserved. 
But it was not so much by his inter- 
pretations of the symphonic works in his 
programme—it was not, above all, by 
his readings of the C minor of Beetho- 
ven, or the “Iberia”? of Debussy, that he 
disarmed the critical. Beautiful and be- 
guiling though we found the renderings 
of his San Carlo Orchestra of Vivaldi’s 
String Concerto, in A minor; greatly as 
we admired the tone and color which in- 
formed Respighi’s “Fontane di Roma,” 
as he treated it; delicate and expressive 
as was his interpretation of some ep- 
isodes in “Iberia”; and masterful as 


seemed the development of the last move- 
ment of the C minor symphony, it was 
not till he approached the “Prelude and 
Love-Death” of Wagner’s “Tristan and 
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Isolde” that he quite touched the summit 
of his magic art. In reading Beethoven 
he strained too much to tone down and 
refine the master’s force. He brought 
out many fine and subtle points, which 
our conductors are too apt to hide. He 
emphasized melodic phrases, but at the 
expense of harmony. He dragged his 
tempi in the opening movement. He 
overdid his pianissimi. The effect was, 
by and large, a loss of power, a lack of 
the broad, noble, simple sweep we have 
been taught—and rightly—to expect of 
Beethoven. It was a Latinized and 
changed C minor symphony we heard— 
until the last grand movement came. 
Then Toscanini let the flood-gates loose, 
ceased to be finical, and gave us—Beetho- 
ven. 

Yet even this achievement was out- 
done in the “Tristan” Prelude. For, 
though he may just now love symphony, 
it is in lyric drama that the Italian 
maéstro shines with most brilliance and 
seems most at home. He is dramatic, he 
delights in contrasts. He can do more 
than any living man to put real life into 
a hybrid art. When he departed from 
New York five years ago, the Metropoli- 
tan lost its most precious asset. 

Under the leadership of Albert Coates, 
director of the London Symphony and 
musical co-director, with Sir Thomas 
Beecham, of the Covent Garden opera 
house, the all-British concerts, at Car- 
negie Hall, gave us a Suite for Strings, 
selected and arranged from the dramatic 
works of the most famous English com- 
posers: Purcell; ten of the familiar 
“Enigma” variations, of Elgar; and, as 
a novelty, the much talked of “London” 
Symphony of Vaughan Williams. 

It would be hard to picture a con- 
ductor more unlike the Italian whom we 
had applauded at the Metropolitan. Al- 
bert Coates excels where Toscanini fails. 
He aims rather at attaining broad effects 
than at dwelling on refinements of de- 
tail. In appearance he has few advan- 
tages the Italian boasts. He is big and 
burly, full of virile strength and ham- 
pered by a far from easy bearing. But 
what was wanting in mere physical dis- 
tinction was supplied by other things, by 
will, and power, and temperamental qual- 
ities, which fairly thrilled the musicians 
of the New York Symphony and made 
them seem to sing the music they per- 
formed. The “Enigma” variations, 
which had bored us at least once this 
season, took on new meanings and were 
often eloquent. The archaic graces of 
the Purcell numbers pleased and held the 
ear. While, although we could not wholly 
understand why the “London” Symphony 
had been praised so fervently by the 
London critics, the performance of that 
work was so remarkably expressive, so 
arresting, and so musical, that it seemed 
finer than most knew it could have been. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 
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